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Identity 


They stole your name, 
your words and the 
silence of your truth. 


You left 
footprints on 
other roads, 
other people's 
faces that were 
once yours. 


But it's you in 
another world 
and today it's 
you 
between that one and 
this one 
your new world. 


AZUCENA MeJIA 


Presentation 


The experience gained over four years in the 
psychology area of the Pro-Bus Association, in the 
care of families who were victims of forced 
separation, yielded an immeasurable wealth of 
knowledge. Contact with these families prompted us 
to share these experiences. Thus, foreseeing the risk 
of being left alone with the practice, this project of 
systematization of the experience was born. 


Initially, we thought we could carry it out 
simultaneously with our usual work, that is, as part 
of the psychology team. However, planned and 
emergent activities did not give us the space to 
undertake this task. Therefore, we decided to take a 
break from our routine work and dedicate ourselves to 
collecting the experience in order to make a critical 
rePection of it. The objective was not only to 
contribute to the intervention of such a specific and 
little studied problem, but also to undertake a 
theorization about it. 


We wanted to support our practical experience 
with the intervention process, based on different 
theoretical approaches developed from similar 
experiences in Latin America and other countries 
that have been used in the past. 
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experienced political violence. These contributions 
shed light on our analysis. For this purpose, 1t was 
necessary to make a meticulous effort to organize 
and classify the vast and rich information obtained 
in each of the workshops conducted by the 
psychology area. The workshops constituted the 
basis for a reflexion on the problem of missing 
children, from the voice of the relatives and of the 
young people found. 


Our main objective was to contribute to the 
psychosocial reparation of families who were 
victims of forced separation. The systematization 
focused on three areas: attention to family members 
with separated children ("the search"); attention to 
family members who have been reunited with the 
now young people and are in the process of family 
reintegration ("the reunion") and, finally, attention to 
the young people themselves ("the young people 
found"). This paper attempts to provide a critical 
interpretation of the intervention process carried out 
in each of these areas. The different stages of the 
intervention process were identified, the process 
carried out in each area was described, and 
emphasis was placed on the reparative scope of the 
intervention. 


The impact of the war on its survivors, the 
psychological effects on those who lost a child 
during the war, the experience of grief by these 
families, the impact of the disappearance on the rest 
of the family, and the strategies they used to deal 
with the disappearance were some of the main lines 
of analysis in the work. With the families who had 
already been reunited with their sons or daughters, 
the different expectations of the family members and 
the children were analyzed. 
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The factors that influenced the complex process of 
reintegration and how the families experience the 
changes produced in the young people as a result of 
living in another family environment; that is, the 
cultural, social, economic and ideological differences 
faced by the young people and their biological 
families when they are reintegrated. 


The work carried out with the young people we met 
allowed us to learn about the psychological impact 
that the separation had on them, how the rupture of 
family ties affected their identity, how the new home 
affected their handling of the separation and what 
strategies they used to cope with the extreme 
situations to which they were subjected. 


The systematization of this work represents a 
significant contribution to the area of psychology 
and to Asociacion Pro-Busqueda, as a whole, because 
it offers a critical interpretation of the experience gained 
and allows to improve the attention provided. On 
the other hand, this systematization also intends to 
be a contribution to new experiences in the search 
for missing children in the Central American 
region, as is the case of Gua- temala. 


This analysis made it possible to reach certain 
conclusions and make some recommendations that 
respond, both theoretically and practically, to the 
problem of missing children. It aims to contribute 
not only to the work of the psychology team, but 
also. to non-governmental human rights 
organizations, to society and, above all, to the State. 
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Uresentation 


Making known the historical events that took place 
during the war and the consequences of the conflict, 
especially for the poorest and most vulnerable 
population, is a way of carrying out reparations, as it 
allows recovering what the protagonists experienced, 
validating their experience, recognizing the truth and 
giving back the word to those who were deprived of 
the right to express themselves. 


RosA AMERICA LNNEZ VILLAHERRERA 
GIANINA HASBUN ALVARENGA 
San Salvador, September 2003. 


Introduction 


The overall story, which gives rise to this book, is 
made up of personal stories marked by sadness 
and loss, by the weeping of days and years, of so 
many women and men, mothers, fathers, 
grandmothers and _ grandfathers, siblings and 
relatives, burdened by the consequences of 
separations, losses and violence; Overwhelmed by 
threats and lies, who have lived from day to day, 
between the confusing and the fearful, between 
the unbearable and the lost, who have dreamed 
that one day their suffering will end and that life 
will smile again in the eyes of that daughter, 
granddaughter, nephew, niece or brother they 
have found. 


Stories and grief, say the authors, are frozen in time. 
In this sense, mental health work could contribute to 
"unfreeze" the emotions fixed at the moment of 
separation and loss. This requires understanding how 
this process occurred; how this traumatic history, 
which does not change, became rigid because of the 
terror and anguish people have suffered; and how 
this history is part of a larger story about what 
happened in the country and in those places, events 
that have not been talked about. 


The authors report on the impact of this work on the 
teams, which has kept them from the 
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The awareness of these feelings led them to 
recognize that they were resisting "despair" by 
rekindling omnipotence. The awareness of these 
feelings led them to recognize that they resisted 
hopelessness by reviving omnipotence, and that, in 
addition, "After much reflection and discussion we 
came to the conclusion that, although with the work, 
desires and ideals we were contributing to defend the 
right to identity, truth and reparation, there were also 
other instances responsible for complying with the 
reparation processes, in a broader and more concrete 
sense. Pro-Busqueda could not and should not assume 
a responsibility that exceeded it, since it corresponds 
to the State and the salvadoran society as a whole". 


The Institution has also proposed as part of its 
mission: "the recovery and promotion of historical 
memory, contributing to the establishment of a 
State governed by the rule of law in which human 
rights and, especially, children's rights are 
respected". This purpose points to a central aspect 
of the emotional and psychosocial processes 
associated with these events. Memory - the recovery 
of the memory of what happened - is crucial for the 
restoration of mental health, because it 1s what can 
give some meaning, however terrible it may be, to 
the suffering experienced. At the same time, 
official memories or  dememories have 
disconfirmed, denied and blurred the memory of 
the victims. Their suffering has been attributed to 
their own actions and decisions. Therefore, no one 
but the victims themselves are to blame for their 
losses and pain. This statement leaves the pain 
trapped in the confusion of private responsibilities 
and wrongs, and public and political events. 


Introcluding 


To the guilt attributed to the victims is often added 
the assertion that the only way to heal it is through 
the relief that comes with the passage of time. It is 
hoped that with time the mental, moral and 
physical traces in people will be erased and 
disappear; that no memory of the past will remain. 
The denial of the past, the absence of historical 
memory, the acute search for psychological oblivion, 
for legal oblivion (amnesties) and also for political 
oblivion transform people's pain into private matters 
and, as a result, the horrors experienced become 
experiences that are almost impossible to process. 


Promoting memory or recommending oblivion is, 
therefore, a central dilemma, whose incidence is 
decisive in the process of mental and moral 
recovery of people, and in the reestablishment of 
peaceful coexistence in society. This dilemma 
expresses, in turn, contradictory philosophical, 
ethical and cultural convictions that exist in society. 
For some, peace (and reconciliation) depends on 
the suppression of conflicts, starting a "clean slate" 
without history or past. For others, peace (and 
reconciliation) depends on complex processes of 
recognition, of assuming responsibilities and 
creating conditions to achieve a social relationship 
without outstanding debts, of reaching a consensus 
on solutions acceptable to all or almost all. This 
dilemma arises and is disputed in post-war or post- 
conflict societies, since there is insufficient or 
even less explicit consensus on the "good", for the 
present and the future, that could be brought about 
by revisiting the past. Nor is there clarity about the 
social therapy of these collective pains and losses. 
Without 
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However, how can we not review the past in order to 
understand how this armed conflict was possible and 
how it affected my life, our lives? How can we not 
analyze how it was possible for the war to invade 
communities and _ people's lives, leaving no 
alternative but to flee, losing each other, leaving 
behind the house and the crops, leaving the children 
in the care of other families and even leaving others 
to bury their dead? 


It is necessary to remember the past in order to 
understand how daughters, sons, fathers and 
mothers could not meet again for many years, no 
matter how much they longed and wanted to, day 
after day. Understanding the conflict, persecution 
and destruction makes it possible to differentiate the 
responsibilities and blame on the fathers and 
mothers, even if it does not resolve the family and 
social fractures, the sadness and emptiness of the 
losses. 


According to the authors, "Pro-Busqueda's mission 
is aimed at contributing to the psychosocial 
reparation of our country, in this post-war period, 
from the specific and complex task of the search for 
children who disappeared during the war and their 
reintegration with their families". But how can we 
imagine such a recovery? It is not enough to work 
with the pains and losses, nor is it enough to 
understand the causes that provoked them. The 
complexity of reparation is not limited to material 
compensation or care programs, as they point out, 
stressing that the key question is: How can human 
dignity be restored? 


In 1989, a month before he was assassinated, Ignacio 
Martin Baro stated that reparations had a great deal 
to offer. 


Introcluding 


The "limiting factors": "It is evident that no one is 
going to return his youth to the imprisoned dissident, 
his innocence to the young woman who was raped, 
his integrity to the tortured, or the dead and 
disappeared to their relatives; what can and should be 
publicly restored is their name and dignity, the formal 
recognition that what happened is unjust and, as far 
as possible, a material reparation. And, in the case of 
the 'disappeared', a clarification of what happened 
and, if possible, the return of the mortal remains of 
the victim or of the person himself, in the case of 
those children who were stolen from their family. 
Christianity calls for forgiveness, yes, but on the basis 
of truth and justice, and even the most traditional 
morality only speaks of reconciliation together with 
the 'purpose of amendment', that is, the recognition 
of the evil committed, and the 'satisfaction of the 
deed’, that is, reparation "*. In the same line of 
thought, the authors state: un"A true reparation 
requires that the effort transcends the private sphere 
and becomes a social process, in which there is 
reintegration and reconstruction of relationships, 
experiences and emotional ties with others". 


The authors emphasize that "Reunion has a 
reparative effect on a subjective and symbolic level, 
but psychosocial reparation goes beyond the 
localization of a young person, since it implies, in 
addition to the knowledge of the truth, the official 
recognition of the facts, that society knows who is 
responsible for them and that justice can be applied. 
Healing the wounds involves breaking the silence 
and creating collective spaces of expression [...| 
redefining 
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"Prologue" to the book Derechos humanos: iodo es segun el aolor con 
que se mira, Santiago, ILAS, 1989. 
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the official discourse of 'forgiveness and forgetting' 
to one of 'truth and justice’. 


This link between the private and the public, the 
social and the public, is inseparable in the work with 
victims of trauma of political origin, and it is 
recognized and pointed out in many ways, in the 
content of this book, that the relatives have the right 
to know what happened to their loved ones, but also 
that society has the right to know the past, in order 
to create the conditions that will prevent such 
traumas from being repeated in the future. 


Finally, it concludes with the proposal of tasks in 
different areas and underlines the responsibility of 
society to enable the analysis of the effects of war 
in general and of the problem of missing children 
in particular. It is necessary that mental health 
professionals have appropriate training and knowledge 
of the effects of these situations, since the psycho- 
logical and psychosocial consequences will last 
over time. In the recommendations, the authors 
point out the various dimensions that should be the 
subject of public reflection and, at the same time, the 
subject of training for professionals of the new 
generations. 


They also point out that reparation actions are required 
at public level and add that "Pro-Busqueda also 
considers that symbolic reparation has a therapeutic 
meaning for the people who suffered the 
disappearance of their children" and suggest that 
those responsible ask for forgiveness, _ that 
"commemorative ceremonies, official declarations that 
restore the victims' dignity, monuments and tributes to 
the victims" be developed. It is true that it would be 
encouraging, for the victims and for all of us, that 
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these initiatives will express an acknowledgement of 
what happened and a recognition of the victims' pain; 
but the fact that these actions have not been carried 
out yet, does not diminish the importance of the 
reparation work done by Pro-Busqueda's Mental 
Health team. 


The commitment to the work and the spirit that 
has animated it refer to the notion of social 
responsibility for the lives and hopes of children 
and young people with regard to their mental health 
and that of their families. This commitment is not 
limited to the institution's workers, but is 
transmitted, in various ways, to mothers, fathers 
and families, although the authors would also 
expect it to be transmitted to society. It is probably 
still necessary to build bridges between the various 
social groups so that this work, which is being 
disseminated today, can be read, heard and 
understood, and, furthermore, so that it can touch 
the hearts and minds of those who read this book. 


The war divided the country into friends and enemies; 
it polarized society, not only in political action, but 
also in everyday life. This closed the eyes and ears of 
many to the person of the other, to the pain of the 
other. Ignacio Martin Baro said, in the text he sent to 
Chile in 1989, "The damage produced is not simply 
that of the personal life that is destroyed; the damage 
has been caused to the social structures themselves, 
to the norms that govern coexistence, to the 
institutions that regulate the lives of citizens, to the 
values and principles with which they have been 
educated and on the basis of which they have tried to 
justify the repression". 
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This leads us to think that peace, in the life of 
individuals and in a society, depends on the ability 
to learn from failures and defeats, to recognize 
hatred and injustice, to demand justice, to establish 
a social and collective responsibility for the 
construction of peace, to eradicate impunity, 
because peace will never be the result of injustice 
or the result of forgetting. Peace is the fruit of truth 
and justice, of the judgment of reality on dreams 
and projects, and of respect for the dreams of 
others. All this builds a daily experience based on 
the recognition of the rights of the victims, but 
also on the recognition of the rights of all men and 
women. 


These notions require the development of a reflective 
thinking that allows, now and in the future, to 
understand what happened, to repair what was 
destroyed and to learn the lessons provided by the 
various professional, solidarity and human 
experiences, such as those that flow in this book, 
which slowly draw and reconstruct pieces of the 
memory of hope in El Salvador, through many voices 
that time has not been able to erase or fade away. 


I am grateful for the honor you have given me in 
allowing me to write the introduction to this book, to 
share these stories and thoughts, and to accompany, 
in this way, the unwavering hopes for a more just 
society. 


ELIZABETH Lii "t 
Santiago, Chile 
October 2003 
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Historical context 


The phenomenon of the disappearance of children during 
the war in El Salvador, far from beingun an isolated 
event, responded to a deliberate strategy, within the 
framework of institutionalized State violence that 
characterized that period. Therefore, the approach to this 
problem, 1.e., the forced separation of children, must be 
based on the context of the civil war that the country 
experienced. 


Throughout its history, the Salvadoran population has 
made various attempts to defend its rights. The popular 
insurrection of 1932 was the great example of this 
struggle, which was put down by the army under the 
command of General Martinez. The repression of this 
first popular insurrection of the twentieth century caused the 
death of some 30,000 peasants, which began the insutu- 
nalized poku- cal violence in the country. From that date 
on, the State implemented structures of domination based 
on military control to repress popular and sin- dical 
movements demanding economic and political reforms 
(Escobar and Vasquez, 1998). 


During the following decades, social and _ political 
differences and tensions increased. The fraud in the 1972 
elections brought to the forefront the 
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In 1977, fraudulent elections were held once again, which 
brought to power a military hardliner: General Carlos 
Humberto Romero. During his term of office, Romero 
intensified state repression, thus exacerbating the already 
existing tensions (Escobar and Vasquez, 1998). 


In the meantime, the debate about undertaking the 
armed struggle was spreading and gaining strength among 
the opposition sectors. The organized popular movement 
had become a fundamental actor in the social and political 
dynamics in El Salvador. In the first half of the 1970s, 
several political-military organizations emerged and 
decided to promote the struggle for power through armed 
means. By the end of the decade, each guerrilla 
organization had established links with a specific mass 
front and popular organization had taken on unprecedented 
dimensions. The State responded by closing the spaces of 
legal expression, which made the option for armed struggle 
gain more weight. In the early 1980s, the five existing 
political-military organizations joined forces and formed the 
Frente Fa- rabundo Marti para la Liberacion Nacional, 
FMLN (Hen- ricuz, 1994). 


In 1981, the member organizations of the FMLN 
decided to conduct an offensive, called the "Final 
Offensive", aimed at promoting a popular uprising that 
would lead to the fall of the military junta (Gonzalez, 1997). 
The offensive did not achieve the expected objective, but it 
allowed the FMLN to control several towns, militarily 
secure its areas of political influence and achieve 
international recognition as a belligerent force (Escobar 
and Vasquez, 1998). After the withdrawal of the guerrilla 
units to the rural areas, the FMLN 
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The army decided, as part of its counterinsurgency 
actions, to isolate the guerrillas from their social base in 
order to provoke their destruction. 


At the beginning of the 1980s, massive popular 
mobilizations took place and were the object of 
indiscriminate repression. Kidnappings, disappearances, 
torture, assassinations of opposition leaders and religious 
men and women, including Monsignor Romero, 
Archbishop of-San Salvador, and massacres of peasants, 
such as those that took place in the Sumput River and El 
Mozote, characterized that period. 


During the administration of José Napoleon Duarte, 
first in the Junta de Gobierno and later as Constitutional 
President, during the period 1984-1989, _ the 
counterinsurgency strategy called "Low Intensity Warfare" 
was implemented, which was sponsored by the United 
States. The United States financed the war and provided 
military advice (Gonzalez, 1997). In turn, the FMLN 
combined military action tactics with repeated attempts at 
dialogue that began in the municipality of La Palma in 1984. 


The March 1989 elections were won by Alfredo 
Crisuani, candidate of AMNA, a party made up of 
businessmen, middle class and wealthy families of the 
country. With this party in power, repression of all 
opposition movements intensified. In November 1989, the 
FMLN launched its second offensive called "Hasta el 
tope", during which the insurgent forces and the Armed 
Forces fought for several weeks in zones of the San 
Salvador metropolitan area. The fact that neither side 
achieved a military victory paved the way for political 
negotiation. 


On the night of November 15-16, as part of the FMLN's 
general offensive, an elite unit of the army 
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The Salvadoran army took over the campus of the Central 
American University "José Simeon Cafias" (UCA) and 
murdered, in cold blood, six Jesuit priests, their employee 
and the employee's daughter. The international commotion 
provoked by this event led to significant international 
pressure for the respect of human rights and for a 
negotiated solution to the conflict. 


At the end of 1991 and beginning of 1992, pressure 
from the United Nations and different governments led to 
the signing of peace agreements. This put an end to the 
bloody twelve-year civil war, which resulted in more than 
70,000 dead and 7,000 disappeared, and the displacement 
of more than one million people, who sought refuge in less 
conflictive areas of the country and abroad (Martinez, in 
Escobar and Vasquez 1998). 


Undoubtedly, the civil war in El Salvador left deep 
psychosocial traces. As Martin-Bar6 (Cruz, 1997) argues, the 
Salvadoran war became a totalizing event in the country's 
social order, as national life revolved around the conflict. 
The war was not only intense, but also prolonged and to a 
greater or lesser extent impacted the entire Salvadoran 
population. However, it was experienced in different ways 
by different sectors of the population and, consequently, it 
had an impact on different levels. 


The experience of war 
the most vulnerable 


Political violence in El Salvador became part of 
people's daily lives; it altered the various activities of the 
population and had a major impact on social, economic, 
ideological and intrapsychic aspects. The following is the 
way in which 
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The most vulnerable sectors of the population were the 
victims of this war, in an attempt to give a voice to those 
who, in addition to surviving these acts of terror, suffered 
the disappearance of their sons and daughters in this 
context. 


The rural areas of El Salvador were most affected by the 
conflict. In certain areas and villages, men had to go out to 
sleep in the bush, as their homes were at risk, either because 
they belonged to champion organizations or just because 
they lived in an area of guerrilla influx. Men, women, their 
families and the communities where they lived suffered the 
effects of the pressure. 


The security forces captured, tortured, and murdered 
peasants; the corpses showed clear signs of torture in visible 
places, as a warning of what could happen to people who 
committed actions contrary to the regime. These measures 
were intended to instill terror and paralyze the population. 
The measure was used as a form of political control and 
with it came psychological warfare. However, far from 
repressive measures being used to curb civilian organization, 
it grew at an accelerated rate. Men, and to a lesser extent 
women, joined the rebel forces, whose ranks swelled over 
the years. 


With the outbreak of the civil war, people had to leave 
their homes. Government forces committed crimes with 
breathtaking barbarity. Many are the testimonies that 
describe scenes that surpass "the most perverse fantasies" 
(Becker, 1991, p. 6). In most cases, the women were raped 
before being killed, sometimes in front of their children 
and relatives. 
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In addition to murdering villagers, the soldiers killed 
homes, destroyed basic grains in storage, killed domestic 
animals and burned crops. The operations, called "scorched 
earth", were aimed at annihilating any person or object that 
had the possibility of supporting the guerrillas. These 
actions forced the inhabitants of the cantons to flee. 
Families joined the so-called "ma- sas", which constituted 
the civilian support base of the guerrillas. 


The military campaigns, designed according to the U.S. 
counterinsurgency concept of forced displacement and 
"taking the fish out of the water," were directed against 
these bases of support. These operations resulted in the 
death of hundreds of civilians. The Pro-Bus Association has 
direct testimonies of numerous mass executions that took 
place in 1980, 1981 and 1982, in which elements of the 
Armed Forces executed peasants, men, women and 
children who had not put up any resistance, simply 
because they were considered to be collaborators of the 
guerrillas. Everything proves that these deaths were part 
of a deliberate strategy to eliminate or terrorize the peasant 
population in areas where there was guerrilla activity, in 
order to deprive them of a source of supply and 
information, as well as the possibility of hiding there 
(Truth Commission Report, 1993). 


People who lived in the conflict zones say that one of 
the worst experiences they had during the war was the 
flight or "guindas". They were forced to run if the army was 
near or to walk at night in complete silence, because the 
slightest noise could give away the location of the group 
and the consequences could be fatal. Groups of up to more 
than one hundred 
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The people were mobilized in charge of a "responsible 
person", who was in charge of leading them to a safe 
place. 


During the day, the inhabitants had to hide so as not to 
be detected by the Armed Forces; they rested if they found 
a place to do so and when they did not, they remained 
hidden in the bushes. Likewise, they had to watch out for 
bombing, a tactic used by the army to quickly and massively 
annihilate the population, the results of which were 
catastrophic, as they caused the death of hundreds of people, 
while others were crippled. 


The groups had to walk through rugged terrain and, 
during the winter, through mud flats. Many were left on 
the road, overcome by fatigue, hunger and malnutrition 
or by high fevers caused by malaria or other diseases. 
According to survivors, this situation could last from two 
to three weeks, depending on the type of operation. 


In these conditions, fear and permanent tension 
prevailed in the face of imminent death, the fear of being 
discovered, the anguish and impotence of not being able to 
feed their creatures, and the ingenuity to avoid the normal 
crying and complaints of a girl or boy subjected to such a 
sacrifice. 


Forced migration 


Many families could not withstand the constant 
exposure of their lives and those of their children and 
decided to leave the country in search of a safer place to 
live. Forced migration meant uprooting from _ their 
community, their friends, their neighbors, their partner and 
their homeland. It meant leaving behind only the clothes 
they were wearing, leaving their belongings and, in 
particular, a lot of pain of leaving their families behind. 


Sa 
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The migration of people who have left their loved ones - 
sons, daughters, husbands or other family members - in 
danger zones, without knowing if they will ever see them 
again. According to data from the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the _ total 
population that migrated forcibly as a result of the conflict 
represents about 40% of the Salvadoran population 
(Cervellon, Ramirez, Hill, Hasbin and Zamora, 1998). 


The search for a safe place also represented an 
exposure to dangerous situations. Many people did not 
make it to their destination. Those migrants who did 
manage to find their place had to put their resilience to 
the test, once again, by arriving in a foreign country in 
conditions of economic dependence and _ territorial 
restriction. The families lived in precarious and isolated 
situations, as they were not allowed to leave the area 
assigned for the settlements. Several families lived in the 
houses and, although there was separation in the structure 
of the houses, privacy was minimal. Despite the 
facilities offered by the hosts, the degree of distrust was 
very high and the desire to leave was constantly 
present. 


People in exile tried to adjust to their new refugee status 
and learned to adapt to the crowded conditions. They joined 
the various work activities to which they had access. In 
some refugee settlements, a system of mutual aid was 
implemented, in which everyone collaborated in one type 
of work, whether it was gardening, baking, tailoring, 
sewing, among others. 


Family members lived the experience of exile in 
different ways. The children grew up inside the shelter and 
their socialization developed there; they shaped their 
identity under special conditions and heard their parents 
talk about an unknown country. 
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for them. The adolescents had to live that stage of their 
lives in a strange place; moreover, they felt part of two 
places: the country of their early childhood, of which they 
had both happy and painful memories, and the country in 
which they lived, of which they only knew the land 
occupied by the settlement. 


The women played the role of understanding, caring, 
nurturing and keeping the family (or what was left of it) 
together and tried to provide emotional stability as far as 
possible, as dictated by their traditional role as women. 
They had to play the paternal and maternal role in the 
absence of the father who, in many cases, remained in the 
country of origin. In this context, they felt a sense of guilt 
for having survived and found themselves safe, unlike the 
rest of the family who had remained in Salvadoran 
territory. 


For the elderly, this situation has become even more 
difficult. The changes in this stage of life, in our society, 
often represent more of a problem than an opportunityun 
. In addition, together with the changes, there was the 
intention of stress, provoked by the limiting situations 
they experienced. This led them to become depressed 
and to remember their past life more strongly. 


Old social networks, such as extended family, 
neighbors, friends and church, were no longer present. 
Forming new support networks was difficult, given the 
instability in which they lived. They did not even know 
how long they would remain there. On the other hand, 
forging new ties could mean an early separation and thus 
a new loss. 


Another factor that affected the mental health of the 
refugees was the impossibility of developing future life 
projects. This led to uncertainty and affected the entire 
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family. They had to live day to day with the constant 
uncertainty of not knowing when they would return, where 
they would go, what they would find in their country of 
origin upon their return. Adults lived with permanent 
insecurity and anguish, which in turn they passed on to the 
children. 


As a product of the war, more than one million 
Salvadorans lived through the exile described here. It is 
possible that not all displaced persons and refugees lived 
through these experiences, but, as Cohon points out 
(Martin Bard, 1990a), it is difficult to think that 
displacement has not left an imprint on the psyche of the 
people who suffered it. 


Circumstances of child disappearance 


The disappearance of children occurred within the 
framework of violence and repression that characterized the 
war, in a context of death, loss and uprooting. The way in 
which children were separated from their families was not 
always the same. As of May 2003, Pro-Busqueda had 687 
complaints. 


According to Asociacién Pro-Busqueda (2003), various 
circumstances of disappearance were established. During 
the first years of the war, the Armed Forces of El Salvador 
executed both adults and children. In several cases it has 
been proven that, after a massacre, soldiers picked up the 
surviving children and took them away. In others, children 
were literally ripped from their mothers' arms at gunpoint. 
The disappearance of children was part of a 
counterinsurgency strategy to terrorize the civilian 
population and cause their death or forced displacement. 


There were also situations where children were lost in 
the midst of confusion and terror. 
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The communities were forced to flee during the military 
operations. Because of the same repression, and given that 
many families set out on their journeys to the refugee 
camps, the search efforts were in vain. Most of the 
children who were taken from the conflict zones were 
taken to orphanages or placed with private families. 


Thus, it is not possible to speak of a single scenario 
of disappearance. The displacement of entire families and 
communities in search of greater security became a 
necessity for survival. In an effort to protect children 
first and foremost and to keep them safe, many families 
had to entrust them to the care of third parties. They were 
taken to safer places, but because of the dramatic events 
of the war, their relatives were not always able to 
maintain contact with the person who was caring for 
them and, consequently, the link of information that 
would have allowed later family reunification was lost. 


In the city, military operations were selective and 
targeted only individuals or groups suspected of 
collaborating with or belonging to the FMLN. Hence, in 
an effort to maintain the unity of their political-military 
structures, the popular organizations rented houses in 
which they tried to emulate the image of an "ordinary" 
family, the so-called safe houses. In reality, these houses 
were used to carry out tasks such as hiding weapons, 
making meetings or printing propaganda. In order not to 
arouse suspicion, children of members of the organization 
were taken to the houses to pass them off as children of the 
"family". When one of these houses was detected, the 
Armed Forces proceeded to raid it and, generally, the 
children were taken to the houses to pass them off as 
children of the "family". 
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members of the guerrillas who were in the house were 
disappeared, including the children. 


During the height of the conflict, there was 
cooperation with the neighboring countries: Guatemala 
and Honduras. Some FMLN members operated and 
resided in these countries. When their homes were 
detected by military forces, they suffered the same fate as 
in El Salvador: they were raided and their members, 
including children, disappeared. Often the adults were 
killed and the children were given up for adoption. 


On the other hand, there were cases, although in 
smaller numbers, in which the leaders of the different 
FMLN factions pressured family members to leave their 
sons and daughters in the care of others, arguing that the 
children were an obstacle to carrying out the tasks 
imposed by the war. Later, fathers and mothers lost 
contact with the people in charge, either because they 
were killed or because they had to move to another part 
of the country. 


About Pro-Busqueda Association 


Some of the relatives of missing children were in the 
shelters when the first search efforts began. They 
recruited UNHCR officials and representatives of the 
Catholic Church, who were able to mobilize to take 
some steps. In some cases they brought confusing data 
that, in a way, comforted the relatives, but they were 
unable to obtain concrete results. Other relatives were 
still fighting at the time of the disappearance, so it was 
not possible to carry out any search efforts. The few 
attempts that were made in this’ regard were 
unsuccessful. 
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Visit of the Truth Commission to the community of Guarjila, 
Chalatenango, November 1992. 


The signing of the peace accords marked a new stage in 
the history of El Salvador and in the lives of families who 
had suffered the disappearance of their son or daughter. 
Many refugees had already returned, a few years before 
the end of the war, to new settlements in the conflict 
zones, settlements which, after the peace accords, began a 
process of reconstruction to become permanent 
populations. At the national level, there were some 
important changes, such as the dissolution of the old 
security forces and the creation of the new National Civil 
Police. Other important reforms were the creation of the 
Human Rights Ombudsman's Office and the conversion of 
the FMLN into a legally constituted political party. 


One of the mandates of the peace accords, signed in 
1992, was the creation of the Truth Commission, which 
began its work at the end of that same year with the 
investigation of human rights violations committed during 
the twelve years of the conflict. In this way, thousands of 
survivors had the opportunity to give their testimony. 
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to give their testimonies and bring to public light their 
story, so often denied by the State. Finally, they could 
speak their truth and hope for justice. 


In Chalatenango, one of the departments hardest hit by 
the war, the testimonies of three peasant women stood out, 
who, in spite of their fear, dared to denounce the 
disappearance of their young sons and daughters. This 
event set the tone for the visibility of a problem that, until 
then, was only known by the families who had suffered the 
losses. In April 1993, with the support of the Human 
Rights team in the area, a larger group of relatives 
denounced the forced disappearance of their sons and 
daughters before the courts and called a press conference to 
make their problems known. 


At the end of the same year, an important event 
changed the course of the search. On a chance visit to Al- 
deas Infantiles SOS in the department of La Libertad, 
the cousin of one of the missing girls saw a young 
woman whose physical appearance looked familiar. He took the 
information to the community in Chalatenango, where 
the girl's biological family resides. Thus, after a visit to 
the institution by representatives of the Human Rights 
Committee and the biological families in December 
1993, not only the identified young woman was located, 
but also four other young people, all of whom were the 
children of the people who had reported her cases to the 
courts. The reunion took place in January 1994 and this 
momentous event was reported by some of the media. 
The news also spread to neighboring communities, which 
prompted other families with similar cases to file 
complaints. 


As the group of families interested in carrying out a 
search grew, in August 1994 a 
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Relatives of the Asociacion Pro-Busqueda, in Guarjila, Cha- 


latenango, January 1994. 


The first assembly of relatives resulted in the formation 
of the Asociacion Pro-Busqueda de Nifas y Ni- fios 
Desaparecidos (Association for the Search for 
Disappeared Children). The Human Rights Committee, 
together with the relatives, planned activities to 
systematically follow up on data collection, disseminate 
the work and the search itself. The first major activity of 
the new Association was the organization of a Vigil for 
Disappeared Children in a parish in the metropolitan 
area of San Salvador. Simultaneously, a_ paid 
advertisement was published in the newspapers to 
publicize the names of 56 children (the cases 
documented up to that moment) who had disappeared 
due to the war. As a result of the publication, three more 
youngsters were located. 


The news of Pro-Busqueda's initiative spread to other 
departments of the country. The number of documented 
missing children continued to grow. Over the years, Pro- 
Busqueda's main effort has been the accu- vate search for 
missing children. As of May 2003, of the 687 cases 
registered, the organization has been able to resolve 276. 
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Pro-Busqueda started a systematic work with a team of 
two professionals: one dedicated to investigate the 
children's whereabouts, and a psychologist, whose work 
was aimed at accompanying the family reunification 
process. The Association grew progressively as the demands 
of family members increased. 


Currently, Pro-Busqueda is conformed by families 
who have missing children, by found children and by 
professionals interested in contributing to _ the 
organization's mission. It has a board of directors made 
up of six family members representing different areas of 
the country, two young people found and _ two 
representatives of the work team. In order to carry out 
its operational work, Pro-Busqueda receives support 
from international cooperation agencies, whose policies 
are focused on supporting work related to children and 
human rights. 


The Association carries out its work through the 
following areas: a) the Investigation and Legal Unit, which 
is in charge of locating the young people and handling the 
legal aspects of the cases; b) the Psychology Unit, which 1s 
in charge of the family reintegration process once the 
young person has been located; c) the Advocacy and 
Family Organization Unit, whose work consists of getting 
different governmental and non-governmental agencies to 
work with the young person; c) the Family Advocacy and 
Organization Unit, whose task is to get support from 
different governmental and non-governmental agencies to 
facilitate the search effort; it 1s also responsible for 
promoting training and organizational processes with the 
families of the youths involved; and d) the Administration 
Unit. 


Pro-Busqueda coordinates efforts with various human 
rights organizations. It is a member of the Latin 
American Federation of Relatives of the Detained and 
Disappeared (FEDEFAM), the Commission for the 


onpyeyiva of Human Rights in Central America®” 
(CODEHUCA), and the National Commission for the 
Defense of Human Rights in Central America 
(CODEHUCA). 
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First reunion in Guaryjila, Chalatenango, January 1994. Mayda 
with her son Nelson, now known as Juan Carlos. 
and receives legal advice from the Center for Justice and 
International Law (CEJIL), to bring exemplary cases of 


missing children before the Inter-American Human Rights 
System of the Organization of American States (OAS). 


Within this context, on June 18, 2003, the Salvadoran 
State has been sued, for the first time, before the Inter- 
American Court of Human Rights for the forced 
disappearance of the girls Ernesuna and Erlinda Serrano 
Cruz (seven and three years old). Pro-Busqueda and the 
Center for Justice and International Law (CEJIL), on behalf 
of the family members, presented this case before the 
Human Rights Commission (IACHR) on February 16, 
1999. The disappearance of the Serrano Cruz sisters is not 
an isolated incident, but rather forms part of a pattern of 
forced disappearances perpetrated or tolerated by the 
Salvadoran State. 


In its institutional planning, Pro-Busqueda has set 
itself the following mission: "To be a development 
institution that will 
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unThe institution has been strengthened and is a national 
and international reference for its achievements in the 
clarification and establishment of permanent institutional 
tools for the investigation, attention and prevention of 
cases of disappearance of children, as well as the 
recovery and promotion of historical memory, 
contributing to the establishment of a rule of law in which 
human rights and especially the rights of children are 
privileged. 


Undertake efforts to locate the missing young people, 
facilitate their reunion with their families, provide 
psychological and legal support, disseminate this work 
to society in general, and encourage the various State 
agencies to challenge the missing children to find their 
families. 


The main activities of 
this work are concrete 
activities carried out by 
the Association. All of 
the above with the aim of 
contributing to repairing 
the damage suffered by 
families who are victims 
of forced separation. The 
different work — units 
contribute from their 
specificity to such a 
complex task. 


The reparation of 
the damage caused by 
the serious human rights 
violations suffered by 
the families of the 
children of the victims. 


Mrs. Santos with a photograph of her sappeared involves the 
daughter Andrea, Guarjila, 1993. recognition, on the part of 
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The State and society, in general, must be aware that these 
violations occurred and that they caused profound 
psychological and social damage. Reparation for the 
families of victims of forced separation presupposes, in the 
first place, knowledge of the whereabouts of their children 
and public recognition of their tragedy. However, although 
the Truth Commission (1993) recommended in its report 
the need for extensive clarification of the facts, the 
Salvadoran State has not made any effort to take this 
recommendation into account. As a result, the dramatic 
events of the past, such as the forced disappearance of 
children, continue to be denied to this day. 


If family members never find out what happened to 
their sons and daughters, then there will be no opportunity 
to heal the wounds caused by the separation. Therefore, 
"enconCar" is the main mandate of Pro-Busqueda. The 
Association proposes concrete forms of reparation from 
and for the family members and young people, taking up a 
series of aspects such as_ legal, psychological, 
psychological and symbolic aspects. 


Group of young people taking a break during a Pro-Busqueda 
promotional activity. 


bolic. First, it proposes that there be official recognition of 
the facts and that the Salvadoran State be held accountable 
for them; that it contribute to the formation, through 
legislation, of a National Search Commission to address the 
problem of children who disappeared as a result of the war. 
In the legal sphere, it proposes that these cases brought 
before the courts of justice be prosecuted and that the 
young people found restore their legal identity, since, in the 
majority of cases, this was illegally altered. Financial 
compensation for family members and young people should 
be included as another possible reparatory measure. 


Psychosocial involvement suggests psychological support 
for families immersed in the reintegration process that 
begins with the reunion. This accompaniment is vital, since 
the identity conflicts caused by the separation have marked 
the lives of all those affected and the reintegration process 
can become very complex. Pro-Busque- da also considers 
that symbolic reparation has a therapeutic significance for 
people who suffered the disappearance of their sons and 
daughters. The reparation, at the symbolic level, can 
consist of compensations such as public forgiveness by 
those responsible, commemorative ceremonies, official 
declarations that restore dignity to the victims, as well as 
monuments and tributes to them. In different ways, Pro- 
Busqueda seeks to contribute to the problem of missing 
children in the legal, poetic, psychological and social 
aspects. 


To date, Asociacién Pro-Busqueda has made possible 
the creation of three memorials in the areas of 
Chalatenango, Usulutan and San Vicente. With the 
inauguration of these memorials, psychosocial care 
processes for families who have not found their sons and 
daughters were closed. 
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The search 


Berta 


I had Rutilio when I was Oiecisiséis years old 


a 


nda few years later the war started. Already as- 
Before Rutilio was born, there were problems 
in my cardboard, the Portillo Oel Nor- te, a 


place in the CEalatenan mountains. 


go. Comenzo que ibamos a unos cursillos de la 
Iglesia y que alguna gente nos sefialaba que 
We were "cursJJstas" who wanted us intimiOac. then came the CJnion 
de Trab amores de! fimto {UTC} many of! canton artici 6- Let's go in 
the activiOaOes. In the me antime, others were OeOicaOng to 
andarnos sefialando. Fue cuando comenzaron a matar gente. Yo 
digo que ahi origino todo el problema de la guerra; el ejercito 
comenzo a Saul y la gente, en vista de tanta maldad, se organizo 
with Ja war. En mi opinion, el gobierno tiene la culpa de todo el 
sufrimiento que nos sucedid después. 


Mi il era uno de los mas buscados por los soldados. ia ya no 
1 { fie 


a : % e : ca | 
As soon as the war started, we couldn't stay in the house either, 
because they had killed us all. We went to live in Los hilos, a 


canton well hidden in the mountains. Let's go to 
tantos los que habiamos huido del ejercito, que tocaba compartir una 


I had not married Kuti!io's father. I had not married Kuti!io's ‘father, 


but in Los Oidos I did marry my husband took care of the child. 
We also had a child with é!, there in The threads. Those were times 
dificiles. Habia poca comida y siempre que se acercaba el ejercito 
We were bombarded with the few things we had, and we began to start to 
hunt. We didn't have how to OeUenOm ourselves; yes we were civic 
people, we we had to take Azir with We twins used 
to come at night, I never sewed during the day. We never sewed during the 
day. 
We used to go through the streets or on the sidewalks, looking for 
the ravines, the protected places so that we would not be 
detected. We spent days without eating, with bottoms in our feet 
from so much walking. Fortunately, my husband would help me with 
la tiernita. Mis papas andaban huyendo también y cargaban otros 


children. All suffering. That's how we spent the years. 


La vez que fue la guinda mas grande, no estaba mi esposo con 
We had gone to another place to do a mandate, when we heard the 
warning that the soldiers were coming. We were about to go to join the 
other people, when we heard the big bang on the sidewalk. That time they 
made a massacre in the river, and many children and women were left 
behind. Then we started to flee to the other side. We walked in the 
mountains, we walked every night, sometimes even during the 
day. We were exhausted, but we were not able to find a place far 
away that nobody knew about. 
the. I couldn't stand it; I could not stand it with thepies destrozados Y con 
two 


children who couldn't walk. It was terrible. And we 
didn't us ask us 


quedar alli en la quebrada. iHabia que seguir huyendo! Mi papa me 
dijo: "Look, let's a dejar al nifio con una de las familias que vive acd, 
4 ; 3 
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casa. No tenia valor de acompafiarlo, Cuando mi papa lo entrego a la 
Porque ya no aguantaba. “SI 
253 3 ai re dom eauals guava Ss mal ior habia 
papa les dig gugitadoe ARS Ue? oS Seite eee? San 


in the cantamijd gtxyedtiabthbierind outside, in the street, in front of the 


family, Ruti!io was asleep; he didn't even notice the child. My and my 
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We continue Eugenio, we continue to suffer in the mountains. 

s. Nos sacaron de la zona donde habiamos dejado al nifio y 

We want to go somewhere else, far away. How )o iUamosa to search, s 
estaba la plena guerray there were soldiers gr anywhere? Come in- 
ng a long tender uin ean o. Then he had a disembarkation of! 
ily, they grabbed my es so _ killed him. Alone, the had no 
valor para seguir huyendo y me logré escapar para Honduras, al 
refugio de Mesa Grande. Siempre vivia con la gran preocupacion. 


Cuando regresamos a El Salvador, todavia estaba la guerra, pero 
ya no eran las grandes matanzas de antes. Con una amiga pe ea 
to go and look for the child. We loved with fear I don't even know how we got to! 
place, we pro. We have the We met with the lady. dijo 
AReSeh ARS Solo habia pasado ocho dias con ellos y que luego 6) 
soldiers had sent word that they had handed over the child. That is 
habian ido a dejar al puesto militar de La Laguna. Ella dice que no 
why they had him more orion than to hand him over. even when the 
acuerdos de paz pude poner la denuncia. Formamos parte de la 


Pro-fsus ueOa Association was signed since its inception. Now we 


have almost 
ten years with the other families in this search I still have no answer 
about Ruti!io's whereabouts. We have visited several times the canton 
where we left Ruti!io and we have UecUed a lot of 
otras cosas, pero todavia no sabemos qué paso. Creo que mi niho 
is alive, but who knows. Imagine, é! would not be a child, but a 
hombre. Hay que estar preparado para todo, esto Fue una de las 
things that we learned in the workshops with the other members of Pro- 
Busqueda. Hay que estar unidos, no hay que perder la esperanza, 
pero si hay que entender que lo que puede salir de la busqueda es 
good news or bad news. I was surprised to see other 

rs who had e) mismo problema que yo, que andaba en la 
same struggle to use their Eyes. Together we have strength. Before, 
every time | started talking about Ruth, Sonia would make me 
cry; now I have more resistance. I am ready, lo que quiero 
is to know I will continue to fight to know the truth. 


on 


On December 5, 2003, Berta was reunited with her son Rutilio. 
Castro, after 21 years of separation. 
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In 1995, the then incipient psychology unit of Pro- 
Busqueda had the first approaches with the relatives who 
were looking for their sons and daughters. This allowed an 
approach to the problem and made evident some of the 
sequels that the war had left in the survivors. At that 
moment, it was decided to begin the work of psychological 
care with these families. The first meeting was held in 1996 
at the "Martres de Sumpul" Retreat Center, located in 
Arcatao, a municipality in the department of Chalatenango, 
32 km from the departmental capital. Arcatao was one of 
the municipalities most affected during the war. Some of 
the people who participated in the workshop lived a few 
kilometers from the place, but had not visited it after the 
end of the war. Many lived and remembered there" painful 
experiences that caused them wounds that are still present 
today. 


In the stillness and silence of the retreat center, we heard 
the most heartbreaking stories imaginable. Family 
members recounted their experiences, and many of them 
let the tears that they had held back for a long time flow. 
They were beginning to leave behind a past in which they 
could not openly show their emotions because they did 
not have the time, space or social permission to express 
their fears, anguish and sadness. In the midst of the 
conflict, the situation was so urgent that, for security 
reasons and to keep people's morale high, it was 
considered that it was not convenient to cry or break down 
in the pain of a loss, because that could affect other 
people who were going through similar situations. 


After this first workshop, the work of Pro-Busque- da, 
both in the field of research and psychology, was 
extended to other departments. 
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Workshop with relatives who have not found their children (TAFANE), 
Arcatao, Chalatenango. 


of the country. In 1998, the psychology team had already 
formed four groups in the areas of Chalatenango, Aguilares, 
Morazan and Suchitoto. A fifth group was also started in 
the department of San Vicente, but could not be 
consolidated. People stopped attending because they did not 
see their expectations of obtaining information regarding 
the investigative progress of their cases materialized. 


In the psychological intervention process described in 
this book, we worked with 71 women and 24 men, ranging 
in age from 18 to 72 years. Almost all of the women who 
attended the groups worked at home, performed 
household chores, cared for their children, provided 
support in agricultural activities and carried out 
handicraft tasks. Likewise, 95% of the men who 
attended the groups were engaged in agriculture, mainly 
planting corn and beans. As a result of the peace 
agreements, a large number of the participants benefited 
from land granted to 
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cultivate. The others had to resort to renting land in 
order to be able to plant. 


Psychological intervention process 


The central objective of Pro- Busqueda's intervention 
process was focused on improving the mental health of 
people searching for their children. The approach to past 
experiences served as a starting point to be able to live a 
fuller present and develop a projection towards the future. 
The first approaches we had with the participants set the 
tone for the characteristics that the intervention process 
should have. It was characterized by its flexibility. Along 
the way, both the methodology and the content of the 
intervention were changed when necessary, based on the 
group dynamics that emerged. Techniques, such as drawing 
and the use of other symbols, allowed the creative 
expression of the participants, including those who could 
neither read nor write. Through these techniques, various 
thoughts and feelings that the participants had deeply held 
were brought to the surface. The active participation of the 
people was facilitated and empowered, so that they could 
be the actors and managers of their own reality. 


At the beginning of the intervention process, almost all 
the people who attended the mental health workshops did 
so with the expectation of hearing news of their missing 
sons and daughters. They came to each session with the 
hope of hearing the progress of the case or the good news 
of the location of their family member. But this was a 
misunderstanding because these meetings were not 
designed to provide information about the cases. Over 
time, participants came to recognize the importance of 
having a space to express their grief and affection, and to 
give and receive emotional support. It was not possible to 
visualizeun cam- 
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The main expectation for most 
families continues to be to find 
their son or daughter. 


“Tengo la esperanza de que 
los nifos estan vivos, por eso 
he hecho el 4nimo de venir. 

The workshops implemented — Uno tiene una herida que no 
one of the intervention methods se cura y esa es la esperanza, 
proposed by Beris- tain and que por medio del trabajo que 
Riera (1993) for survivors of hace Pro-Busqueda nos ayude 
repression and political violence: 4 tener una orientacion para ver 
reintegration of the experience. Re- si los encontramos” (Taller 
integrating the experience implies TAFANE, EI Paisnal, 1996). 
they can express their feelings in confidence. It is 
important not only to recognize and express the 
experiences, but also to give them meaning. This 
contributes to being able to cope with them and, at the same 
time, to realize the helplessness that so much loss can 
produce. 


The reintegration of the traumatic experiences of these 
individuals may not be fully elaborated. The marks that 
these traumatic events have left on the psyche of 
individuals and on their social relationships have caused a 
disruptive effect on both levels. The social networks were 
damaged in their different expressions and the psychic 
structure lost the ability to process the horror events. 


In this sense, experiences of political repression affect 
the individual and cause harm at both the individual and 
social level, i.e., in the fabric of social relations. For this 
reason, the consequences of political violence should not 
only be addressed at the individual level, but also at the 
collective level. 


This required a group that would open up spaces for 
emotional discharge, where the silence was broken and 
what had remained in the public sphere was made public. 


a2 


"Before I was very sick, now I 
feel more comfortable. The 
workshop is the only place 
where I am taken into account. 
Now I feel a little calmer, I was 
feeling a bit moreat ease. 
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of the private. All _ this 
represented a difficult process 
that was only feasible if there 
was a network on which they 
could rely not only to recognize 
and express their experiences, 


no" (Francisco Hernandez, 4 but also to make sense of them 
Workshop and be able to accept them. It 
TAFAhJE, Suoiao, 1998) was necessary to develop a 


process that would help to 
decapsulate, recognize, validate 
and mitigate the pain, anger, and 
pain. 

and guilt that had remained hidden. In the 

The need of the families was immediately recognized in the 

workshops. 

to share the pain and to feel accompanied. 


A total of 11 workshops were held over the course of 
three years, in sessions held every two and a half 
months. The first workshop lasted two days and the 
following workshops were held in_ sessions of 
approximately four hours. These workshops were called 
TAFANE, which stands for Workshop for Families Who 
Have Not Found Their Children. In each session, 
dynamics were developed for different purposes: 
encouragement, integration, organization and emotional 
discharge, among others. The workshops began by 
establishing an atmosphere of trust and introducing the 
topic to be worked on. Afterwards, the central part was 
developed and, finally, a technique was executed to close 
the sensitive issues addressed during the session. The 
work done with this group was structured in four phases, 
which are described below. 


Primera fase 


In the first phase, the mutual support group was 
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consolidated, and the rules and methodology for the 
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“Hay que estar unidos; uno solo sin que nadie lo ayude o lo 
aconseje no hace nada. No poder decir lo que uno tiene en el 
pecho es una tristeza mas. Por eso me siento bien viniendo aqui. 


a + fe 
Nos sentimos més alegres y contentos, podemos desahogar los 
sentimientos, disimular las penas’ . 


“Nos sentimos mas tranquilos, mas apoyados al conocer mas gen- 
te y recibir carifio. Aclaramos dudas. Sentimos ayuda moral”. 


“Antes me sentia triste y con miedo. Hubo un tiempo que no se 
podia hablar. Ahora me siento con valor de hablar y como noso- 
tros hemos sufrido cosas parecidas...”. 


(Talleres TAFANE) 


The framework was made with the components that the 
families considered important for the workshops: 
confidentiality, respect, listening, support, accompaniment 
and freedom to express themselves. Various dynamics were 
used to create an appropriate environment for the families to 
share and express their feelings related to the war and the 
disappearance of their sons and daughters. During this 
process, they were made aware that these experiences were 
not only lived individually, but also as part of a collective. 
For this reason, it was necessary to place responsibility in 
the context and thus "de-blame" them on a personal or 
individual level. Strengths used in the past to cope with 
limiting situations were identified, as well as the resources 
they currently possess to move forward. 


An important component of the intervention in this 
phase has been to promote support networks, so that 
participants can recognize and value the support they have 
at present. To this end, it was necessary to explore their 
family situation, their friends, institutions, church and the 
productive activity they are involved in. 
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were dedicated. Their identity as Salvadoran men and 
women with rural roots was reinforced and the theme of 
self-esteem was worked on. The emphasis was on the 
valuation of all the effort they made as individuals and 
the merit of their contribution within the collective. All 
of this was aimed at helping them begin to integrate the 
painful past and, without forgetting it, begin to live a 
fuller present, built on what they had achieved today and 
not on their losses. 


Second phase 


In this phase, organization, unity and solidarity were 
fostered in the group attending the workshops and the work 
previously initiated with networks was resumed. The 
expression and validation of feelings was again facilitated, 
this time not focused on the past, but on the search process 
in which they found themselves at that moment. Emotional 
support was provided by both the professionals and the 
group itself. unA summary was made of the work done so 
far and the thematic axes addressed were reinforced: 
culture and mourning, and the differences between altered 
mourning, in the case of missing relatives, and normal 
mourning were established. At that moment an axis 
emerged that later became a central part of the intervention 
process: the "hope-despair" binomial. 


Finally, an evaluation of the process was carried out 
to try to determine the impact that the talle- res had had 
on the family members. Inputs were also obtained to 
determine whether to maintain or change the course of the 
intervention. Due to the coincidence with the end of the 
year, this phase was closed with a get-together and the 
family members were given the task of carrying out a 
recreational and fun activity as a way of contributing to 
their mental health and that of their family. 
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Third j°ese 


This phase began with a review of the homework they 
had been assigned and a discussion of the benefits it had 
brought to their mental health. In the evaluation of the 
previous phase, it had been detected that the motivation for 
attending the meetings was hope. Hence, it was decided to 
go deeper into the thematic axis of hope- hopelessness, 
which was named and explicitly addressed. Hopelessness 
had always been present in the relatives, but had not been 
confronted until then. What was done was to normalize this 
feeling, in the sense of making people who, at a certain 
moment, had lost faith in finding their missing family 
member, feel that they were not to blame. We also worked 
on the fact of assuming the war as a traumatic experience of 
the past, recognizing how it had affected and continued to 
affect their lives. 


In order for the relatives to have a frame of reference 
regarding the results of the search, we relied on the 
research team, who explained the achievements and 
difficulties they faced in the search process and explained 
the different possibilities that could result in the search. 


Fourth phase 


In this phase, the closing of the group, it was made easier 
for the relatives to assign a symbolic space in their 
affectivity to the missing person. This was intended to de- 
centralize somewhat the place that the search occupies in 
the lives of the family members. The aim was not to 
downplay the importance of the search, but to balance it 
with their other activities and attention to other family 
members. We then returned to the need to recognize and 
value the support networks with which the family members 
had been involved. 
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The participants again acknowledged the emotional 
wounds left by the war, accepted the consequences of 
these wounds in their lives and collectively recalled the 
strategies they had used to cope with the war. Once 
again, the emotional wounds left by the war were 
acknowledged, the consequences of these wounds in 
their lives were accepted, and strategies used by them to 
cope in the present and to propose vital projects for the 
future were collectively recalled. 


This phase coincided with the end of the 
accompaniment of the team of facilitators who prepared 
this systematization, which made it necessary to bid farewell 
to a process and a working relationship of several years. 
Both the facilitators and the participants were given the 
opportunity to express their feelings about the separation. It 
became clear that goodbyes are part of life and that they 
generate different feelings, such as sadness, but that they do 
not necessarily have to be traumatic. Also, the new team of 
psychologists was welcomed on this day, which balanced, 
in a way, the separation, since the farewells were mixed 
with the welcome. 


Trauma 


The disappearance of the children was one of the many 
extreme situations to which the population of the conflict 
zones was subjected. It was shocking to hear the stories 


"After they killed the child, they were in the best place to shoot 
him. | went into a cave that looks like a little house to get rid of 
the Salas. But the boy was already dead, | had to leave him 
there. That's how | spent some time, waiting for the shooting 
to end so | could run and follow my husband who was ahead 
of me" (Taller TAFANE, Arcatao, 19960). 
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of — persecution, violence, assassinations and 
displacements that marked several years of his life, 
mainly in late 1979 and early 1983. 


The relatives not only carried with them the emotional 
consequences of having a missing child, but also a 
wealth of traumatic experiences, the effects of which 
remained active even after the end of the war. Many of 
them remained anchored in that past. Years after the 
signing of the peace accords, the subject of the war 
continued to be present in their daily lives and was often 
referred to. Throughout the intervention process, the war 
and all the experiences surrounding it came up very 
strongly, even when the present was being discussed. 
The war was still an integral part of the lives of the 
participants, of their family dynamics and of the social 
structure. 


Becker and Lira (1989) take up the concept of "extreme 
traumatization", which refers to a multiple trauma suffered in 
un social context of extreme violence and persecution. This 
term defines one or more catastrophic experiences, which 
affect the subject in such a way that his or her psychic 
structure is damaged. Traumatic experiences, because of 
their quality and magnitude, cannot be processed or 
assimilated by the psychic structure of the subject. 


“Siento el corazén terrible de tristeza, noche y dia, si tuviera a mis hijos otra 
cosa seria. 

“Uno se hace pedazos porque piensa mucho en lo que pas’. 

“Yo soy tonta porque siempre me pongo a llorar’. 

“Es una herida que ha quedado’. 

“En mi caso son seis hijos que he perdido, mas la demas familia. Esta herida 
la tengo y esté viva’. 


(Talleres TAFANE) 
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The resulting destructuring means that all subsequent 
attempts at reorganization are marked by the damage 
inflicted. 


In the case of Pro-Busqueda's families, the survival 
mechanisms imposed by the war generated a dissociation 
between the affections and the lived experiences. 
Through the years, the consequences of the denial of the 
suffered trauma were manifested in different ways. 
Among them were psychosomatic illnesses. Family 
members reported innumerable symptoms, such as 
headaches, gastritis, tachycardia, sleep and appetite 
disturbances, and even tumors and cancer, which can be 
associated with the experience of this sequence of 
traumatic events that could not be processed. The 
relatives stated that they felt that what had happened to 
them had happened yesterday. 


The duel 


The forced disappearance deprived the relatives of two 
basic elements for the elaboration of mourning: the 
certainty of death and the possibility of performing 
religious and social rituals, necessary for the assimilation 
of a loss. Not being able to see the dead body of the 
loved one reinforces the denial mechanism, typical of the first 
phase of impact, and roots in the psychic structure of the 
person the struggle between denial and reality, and, 
subsequently, the impossibility of assimilating and 
accepting the death. Religious rituals have a very deep 
meaning for family members, most of whom have deeply 
rooted religious beliefs. In addition, these rituals fulfill a 
vital social function, in such a way that, through them, the 
close social environment offers support, solidarity, 
consolation and also validates and concretizes the loss, 
which contributes to overcoming denial. Power 
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“No me sentia satisfecho del cuerpo, me sentia triste, aunque la 
gente no me notaba, pero es porque yo siempre he sido sereno. Por 
dentro sentia una desesperacién; la comida no me cafa bien, pasaba 
pensando ‘a puras penas me encuentro vivo’. Hubo algunas personas 
que de eso se murieron, pero yo le pedia a Dios que me diera 


valentia para seguir’ (Taller TAFANE, 1998). 


“Después que desaparecieron me agarré un dolor de cabeza y 
estémago, se me quitaba el hambre, a mi lo Gnico que me compla- 
cia era llorar, pero la gente me decfa que no llorara tanto porque los 
soldados iban a notar que yo algo tenia y me iban a llegar a preguntar 
si tenia algdn familiar metido en la guerrilla y por ese temor después 


yo me quedaba callada y no me desahogaba” (Taller TAFANE, 
Morazan, 1998). 


performing these rituals provides a symbolic opportunity 
for elaboration and repair. 


People who lived through the war directly experienced 
countless losses and deaths without having had the 
opportunity to grieve, including all the stages involved. 
After the loss of a person, it is normal that there is an 
inability to function properly and that certain routine 
activities, such as sleep and appetite, are altered. The post- 
crisis stages are characterized by the expression of various 
feelings. Gradually, those who have suffered the loss 
begin to resume their routine, with the aggravation of 
facing the absence of the deceased. It is at this moment 
that the feeling of emptiness manifests itself. Afterun 
time, acceptance and reorganization of life comes and, 
although the pain does not disappear completely, it is 
possible to overcome the feeling of emptiness and 
hopelessness, and to plan life again for the future. 


However, in wartime the task of survival was imposed. 
There was neither time nor space for ex- 
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The organization's tasks were considered to be undermined 
by the fact that this was considered to be a violation of the 
organization's tasks. "The dead are not mourned, they are 
imitated" was a well-known slogan of the time. Crying was 
interpreted as a sign of weakness, in a context in which it 
was necessary to preserve strength in order to carry on 
with the ideals of the revolution, which, at the same time, 
did not allow the expression of normal affections and 
feelings in the face of a loss and that this could be 
elaborated. 


On the other hand, the uncertainty regarding the 
whereabouts and fate of their loved ones was an additional 
impediment to mourning. The families could not assimilate 
the loss because they were waiting for the young person's 
return. The missing person comes to occupy a central place 
in the lives of families with missing relatives; the search 
becomes one of the main axes of their existence. This can 
lead them to put their usual functions, such as parenting, in 
second place, neglecting the sons and daughters who are 
living at home. The uncertainty and the impossibility of 
making a 


“El que esté muerto se sabe que esté muerto, se puede ir al cementerio, es un 
luto duradero que lleva afios. El que se pierde no se estd seguro si vive o muere; 
mas desesperante; uno quiere saber; uno esta con la esperanza, pero a la vez la 
pierde, no se sabe”. 


“Al saber que murid, me conformaria porque hice el esfuerzo”. 
“Me conformaria y le diera gracias a Dios de que ella descansa’”. 


“Cuando es luto por muertos da conformidad, pero no saber, no encontrarla 
ni vivos ni muertos es terrible”. 


“Es una oscuridad y no hay luz. En cambio, si uno sabe, hay conformidad”. 


« P - vs ‘ 5 P 
Se siente mds por el que esté desaparecido, pues los que murieron ya estan 
descansando’. 


(TAFANE 1996 y 1998). 
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The family was unable to reorganize and achieve a new 
equilibrium, as it happens in a normal bereavement. 


In the particular situation of the disappearance of 
children, it was observed that there were multiple 
grievances that these families had to work through. 
Among them we can mention the mourning of separation 
and the parental role that could not be exercised. Even in 
cases where reunion took place, there was grief to be 
worked through, since the parents did not find the child 
they had lost, but rather a young person who now 


possessed a system Of value teisedeadan aad atesnae tee enti ait 
known to them. “Ya esta grande, mi esposa Je guarda 
In this way, they were cosas y la nombra’. 


unable to recover the 
child they were looking 
for; this represented a 
new loss and, therefore, 
a new pain. 


“El nombre de Cruz estd grabado en 
~ mi. Es el nombre de ella’. 


“Todavia en la noche no puedo dor- 
mir por pensar en ella’. 


(TAFANE, 1999) 
Guilt 


Guilt is usually present in any bereavement process, 
because it is believed that not enough has been done to 
save the loved one or guilt is felt for having survived. The 
question arises: "Why him and not me? In the case of 
relatives with missing children, this factor is exacerbated. 
Family members feel guilt for not having fulfilled the 
protective role of mother or father, for having lost the 
child or for not having been able to find him or her. 


Regardless of the circumstances of the de- parition, 
family members feel that they have failed in their 
responsibility as protectors and caregivers of the 
children. During the process, they always talked about 
the children's 
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sibilidades de haberlos salvado. Después de la pérdida, 
la imposibilidad de averiguar algo sobre el paradero del 
nifio o la nifia agudiz6 el sentimiento de impotencia. Mu- 
chos intentaron localizarlos, pero desistieron por los ries- 
gos que implicaba la busqueda. Ademas, muchos de los 
familiares permanecieron refugiados durante varios anos, 
sin poder retornar al pais, lo cual dificultaba aun mas 
llevar a cabo las averiguaciones del caso. 


“Hablamos pasado varios dias sin comer y el nifo me dijo: 
‘Voy a ir a recoger unos mangos’. En ese momento llega- 
ron los soldados y lo agarraron. La gente con la que estdba- 
mos me llamé: iVamonos, saltemos! Yo tenia chiniada a mi 
hija mas pequefta. No sabia qué hacer. ITodo pasé tan 
rapido! Por fin salté al barranco. A\ caer nos refugiamos en 
una cueva. El agua y la arena nos llegaba hasta la rodilla. 
Pasamos tres dias ahi. Yo tenia abrazada a mi hija, pero la 
gente me la quitd a la fuerza para enterrarla, pues ya estaba 
muerta. Me la balearon en la cabeza antes de que saltdra- 
mos, pero yo no queria aceptar que estaba muerta. Ya 
habia perdido al otro nifio” (madre de un nifio desapareci- 


do, San Salvador, 1995). 


Al momento de la intervenci6on psicoldgica, los fami- 
liares hablaron sobre las circunstancias de la separacion 
y manifestaron que hubieran podido actuar de otra ma- 
nera. Comunmente se juzgaban con los parametros del pre- 
sente, se responsabilizaban de los hechos y se olvidaban 
de las circunstancias extremas de la desaparicion. En este 
aspecto, el trabajo del drea de psicologfa se enfocd en que 
los familiares pudiesen juzgar sus acciones, tomando en 
cuenta las circunstancias y los recursos con los que conta- 
ban en aquel momento; procuraron ubicarlos en la reali- 
dad de la guerra para disminuir sus preocupaciones. 


“Desde entonces no dormia, solo pensando donde lo ten- 
drian, qué le estaban haciendo”. 


“Pienso en mis nifios perdidos y me da una cosa como 
de salir corriendo”’. 
“Yo siempre ando con el pesar’. 


a + : + ‘ » 
Nos sentimos tristes, siempre triste . 


(TAFANE, 1998) 


Uncertainty 


Uncertainty about the whereabouts of their children and 
not knowing whether they were well or suffering, 
generated, in some cases, feelings of helplessness, anguish, 
pain and despair in family members. Some feared that if 
they gave themselves permission to think that their loved 
one might have died, they were somehow betraying him or 
her; in that case, they felt that they were not doing 
everything possible to find him or her alive and that, by 
giving up hope, they were contributing to his or her not 
appearing. On the other hand, the idea that the daughters or 
sons might be dead was kept hidden; the family members 
did not dare to express it, because if they did, it generated 
guilt, since they felt that just by thinking about it, they 
were provoking them. 
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vocando la muerte. Considerar la idea de que sus hijas o 
hijos estaban muertos equivalia a darse por vencidos, aban- 
donarles y no cumplir con su rol de padre o madre. Por 
otro lado, vivir permanentemente con la expectativa de en- 
contrarlos alimentaba, de manera continua, la incertidum- 
bre, experiencia que puede resultar insoportable para cual- 
quiera, sobre todo si se prolonga. Racionalmente, los fa- 
miliares aceptaban las diferentes posibilidades que pu- 
dieran resultar de la busqueda (encontrarlo vivo, encon- 
trarlo muerto o no encontrarlo), pero desde el punto de 
vista emocional mantenian la esperanza y estaban dis- 
puestos a buscarlos durante toda su vida. 


No obstante, la duda estaba siempre presente: ;Sobre- 
vivid? ;Con quién estarad? ;Estara bien? ;Estard sufrien- 


Algunas expectativas sobre la busqueda 


“Conformarnos (con el resultado) que hicimos el esfuerzo de buscarlos. Pro- 
Busqueda hizo todo lo posible, pero también al mismo tiempo nos conformaria- 
mos, le dariamos gracias a Dios que ellos ya estan descansando’ . 


"Al enterarnos de que murid, quisiéramos saber si lo enterraron, saber como 
murié, denunciar al Estado, acusar a los responsables de su muerte a la Guardia 
Nacional y a la Fuerza Armada’. 


“Rogar por ellos y por nosotros, que nos dé fortaleza y hacer una oracién a 
Dios que lo haya elegido en sus manos y llevado a su seno y que gocen de 
plenitud. Pero al mismo tiempo, denunciar a los responsables’. 


“Si nunca lo encontramos, nos sentiriamos tristes porque no logramos el objetivo; 
hariamos més esfuerzos y gestionariamos més; incorporariamos al resto de la 
familia, a los hijos, a los nietos para continuar la busqueda; seguirlamos buscan- 
do. Luchar sin descanso hasta encontrarlos’ . 


“Si lo encontrdéramos, sentiriamos una gran alegria y gracias a la Asociacién 
que hemos logrado el objetivo. A pesar de haber encontrado a nuestros hijos, 
no nos quedariamos con los brazos cruzados, ayudariamos a los demés’. 


(TAFANE, 1997 y 1998) 


Where is it? This highlighted the need to work on the 
reality of the possibilities of the search. The different 
results that the research could have and the difficulties it 
faced were presented to the relatives. After a series of 
group reflections, the participants expressed themselves 
in less absolute terms in relation to the investigative 
purpose of their case and explained the different 
possibilities. Even though the thought of definitive loss 
caused them pain, they contemplated the possibility that 
some children had died during the course of the war or 
later. 


On the other hand, faced with the impossibility of 
processing the loss, families contemplated as a resource 
to pass on the search mandate to the new generations. 
This was in response to their desire to maintain the hope 
of finding their loved one and preserving the emotional 
bond with this person. Such a mandate represents a 
great responsibility and emotional burden for those who 
inherit it. Given that the search process could go on for 
years, it was important for the relatives to be clear about 
what could result in the end, so that, from this 
perspective, they could decide what actions to take in 
their case. They stated that it was preferable to know that 
their son or daughter had died and not to live in uncertainty. 
A meaning can be found for death, but disappearance is 
present in people's lives day by day. Only by overcoming 
uncertainty can they move forward in the reintegration or 
mourning process. The knowledge of the truth is essential 
to heal the wounds of people who have spent more than 
a decade searching and waiting to know the whereabouts of 
their missing relative. 
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Implications of the search on the rest of the family The 
search for the loved one takes on a _ perennial 


character. 

It is difficult to move forward because there 1s someone 
missing; there is a void that will not be filled until the 
truth is found. The realization of life plans becomes 
difficult; it is not possible to move forward because 
someone is missing; there is a void that will not be filled 
until the truth is found. One of the resources used by 
families to overcome the loss was the procreation of 
other children to fill the void left by the absent child. As 
a relationship was established with the people, it was 
discovered that a significant number of families baptized 
their new children and, in some cases, their grandchildren 
with the same name as the missing child. In doing so, 
they ran the risk of affecting the development of the 
individual and social identity of the "surrogate" child, 
since before birth he or she had been assigned a function 
that he or she could never fully perform: that of 
replacing another person. Growing up under the veil of 
grief and the pain of loss marked the lives of the other 
children. 


“Le tengo guardado unos juguetes. Si ella viene, le tengo unos 
jaboncitos, unos ganchos, unos pajiuelos. También tengo trastes 
para que haga una sopita y si la gallina pone los huevos, son de — 
ella. Todo lo que tengo se lo dedico a ella, porque ella « es la de. 
la suerte . 


“Para estar conformes, no estamos a gusto, nos hacen falta los 
nifios. Es compromiso, es responsabilidad social”. 


“Quiero verlas, quisiera que los dias se hicieran cortos para fenerlos : 
en mis brazos, que renazcan como nifas. Tengo fe en ‘que me van a. 
ayudar, yo no puedo hacer més | 


"A pesar de todo, tiene a su bebé, pero el espacio del perdido 
ahi esté y ella esté triste. Ese vacio no lo cubre nadie”. 7 


(Talleres TAFANE, 1996, 1997 y 1 999) 


in families with missing 
children. The loss _ had 
caused a wound in_ the 
parents that they would 
always carry with them and 
an emptiness impossible to 


“Era una nifia tan inteligente, era la 
mejor que tenia. Desde que se le- 
vantaba, empezaba a hacer oficio. 
Fue la nifia mas consentida. Siete 
afios tenia ella y el papa siempre la 
chiniaba” (madre de una joven en- 


fill. In some cases, a place at contrada, Los Ranchos, 1998). 
the table was reserved for un 


or bought gifts for each other for when the 
missing child will be returned. 


Not having been able to work through the grief of 
separation and the grief of not having exercised the 
parental role, caused some parents to idealize the absent 
daughter or son, attributing only positive qualities to 
him or her and even presenting him or her as an 
example to the rest of the siblings. In many cases, the 
search became the main focus of the fathers' and 
mothers' lives. All this caused the other sons and 
daughters discomfort, jealousy and the feeling that they 
did not have the same importance as their sisters or 
brothers. 


TAFANE workshop in Huisisilapa, La Libertad. 
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missing hands. Some retained a vague memory of their 
lost little brother, but others were born after the 
separation and in other circumstances, making it difficult 
for them to understand who their parents were talking 
about. The subject of the war could not have the same 
meaning for them. 


Gender differences in search 


The fact that 75% of the people who attended the 
workshops were women, as opposed to 25% men, indicates 
that fathers and mothers experience loss differently. 
Fernandez (1993) points out that our society organizes a 
universe of meanings around the idea that women reach 
their fullness when they become mothers. Motherhood is a 
woman's function and through it she reaches her fulfillment 
and adulthood. This role is introjected by women from their 
earliest years, when they begin to be prepared to be wives 
and mothers, providers of attention and care for others. The 
role that the environment attributes to motherhood 
relegates paternity to a secondary role. The mother is often 
seen as the only one responsible for the welfare of her sons 
and daughters in terms of emotional care. 


A good percentage of fathers or male relatives kept an 
eye on the search. However, it was almost "natural" for 
them to delegate this responsibility to women. She bore the 
burden of the loss and assumed, in most cases, the 
responsibility for the search. Although it is worth noting 
that there are cases in which men are in all respects in the 
lead, in most cases the attitude of the fathers fit within the 
established cultural patterns. Their behavior did not mean 
that they were not 


They simply complied with the stereotype of masculinity 
that limits fathers to openly expressing their feelings and 
condemns them to emotionally controlled behavior. In this 
sense, they felt obliged to transmit strength to others. They 
went about their lives with apparent normality, that is, they 
continued with their work and, at times, they tried to get 
their wives to do the same in order to prevent them from 
always living in expectation. 


Carlessi1 (in Lombardi, 1988) argues that guilt is the 
only feeling created by culture; it is an intimate, personal 
mechanism that is constantly on alert and presents itself as 
irresolvable. The red light of guilt warns that something 
has been done incorrectly, that something has been left 
undone, that someone has been hurt or that the determined 
ideal could not be fulfilled. Guilt shames the person who 
suffers for being the way he or she is, for not fulfilling his 
or her duties. When working with women, it was 
discovered that, given the conception that is held about the 
performance of the maternal role, the feeling of guilt was 
more deeply rooted in them. Mothers experienced the 
separation as a traumatic experience and forgot the violent 
circumstances in which it happened, and felt that they had 
failed to perform their role in accordance with what was 
expected, 1.e., with what is considered "natural". 


In spite of not being responsible for the loss of their 
sons or daughters, guilt still remains in some people. 
Escobar and Vasquez (1998) point out that guilt may be 
related to a blaming view of the environment which, 
from various cultural manifestations, feeds the idea that 
fathers and mothers, especially mothers, should be 
willing to give their lives for their children, forgetting 
the context and its violence. 
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Resources for dealing with extreme situations 


As part of the intervention process, participants recalled 
the resources they had used to cope with traumatic 
situations. Some were clear, but in the recall exercise they 
were able to identify others of great weight that they had 
not previously recognized. These are listed below. 


a) The religious factor. Ninety-eight percent of the 
family members who attended the workshops professed 
the Catholic religion and religious beliefs played a 
fundamental role in their lives. They said that God was 
the one who helped them to get ahead. 


Important figures in Salvadoran history crystallized 
religious beliefs and ideals of justice, and possessed 
vital meaning for individuals and _ organizations. 
Monsignor Romero, who was Archbishop of San 
Salvador, became a widespread source of courage, 
strength and hope. 


h) The ideological factor. At the time, the military- 
political organization became an __ indispensable 
psychological and ideological resource for survival. In 
most cases, the relatives who attended the workshops 
maintained a link with the popular organizations, 1.e., 
with the military. 


“No me he paralizado, Dios me ha ayudado, con oracién, he tenido fe”. 
“Teniendo creencia en Dios, él es el duefio del cielo y de la tierra. Nos 
defendiéd en momentos dificiles”. | 

“Dios y la Virgen ayudé a soportar la muerte de mis hermanos’. 

“La Virgen y Dios me libraron”. 

“Nosotros salimos a media noche y yo no me he olvidado de Dios”. 

“La oracién es lo primero, es la delantera’. 

“Monsefior nos ayudé a salir adelante’. 

“Se conformaba uno en dar la vida, si muri6 Monsefior”. 


(Talleres TAFANE, 1997) 


“Habia solidaridad entre la poblacién; nos apoyébamos los 


» 
unos con los otros . 


“Habia unién, amor a los demés; platicdbamos con los de- 


: . . Pe? 
mas, haciamos trabajo comunitario . 


t Re ats : eS eae te ; ; va ee ee ; 
Hay hijos que les contamos cémo nos sentimos y nos ayudan’. 


(Talleres TAFANE, 1997) 


They recognized that both the orientation of their Ederes 
and the external support received from _ different 
organizations or institutions were key. They recognized 
that both the orientation of their Ederes and the external 
support received from different organizations or institutions 
were key. The thought of what would be achieved at the end 
of the war was an essential motivation to continue in the 
search for ideals, bearing the costs involved and giving 
meaning to the pain they felt. 


It is important to point out that the strong sense of 
community and solidarity that prevailed during the war 
was an essential pillar of support and strength for 
individuals and groups. 


c) The desire for revenge. Many times people had the 
desire to take revenge for the death of their loved ones. 
This was a cathartic resource that, in most cases, remained 
only a fan- tastic element to confront what they had lived 
through and to continue fighting for justice and reparation. 

The damage caused by the 
sioned. 
“Me motivaba el deseo de ven- 
ganza . _ 
“Sentia cdlera y deseo de pelear’. 


(Talleres TAFANE, 1997) 


d) In the last sessions 
of the inter- vention 
process, the family 
members stated that they 
would like to be able to 
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"all the things we have have to occupy a space in the heart". 


"The void cannot be filled, but you have to think about the present". 


"We have life, children, work, a new partner. Toclos have to take up 
space." 


(/aller TAFANE, 1999) 


personal, family and community development, as well as 
hearing about their loved ones, helped them to move 
forward, even if they had a missing son or daughter. 
They clarified that this person continued to occupy an 
important place in their heart, but no longer invaded it in 
its entirety. 


Hope-despair 


During the intervention process, it was discovered that 
hope was the overt feeling that characterized this group. 
Hope is a unt- versal feeling loaded with symbolism. In the 
workshops, the participants associated it with the color 
green and made a number of 


“Hope does not fill, but it sustains." 

"The vercle represents trust, hope in God and in those who ancian 
UuscanUo". ' 

"The families that are finding themselves reverOecen". 

"Trees that have gross, that sprout". 

"| live with hope 24 hours aday.' "Hope 

means finding loved ones." "Faith, joy, a wish that 

one hopes will come true". "A goal that one day is 

going to be fulfilled”. 


"To live with the illusion of having a loved one". 


(TAFA E, 1098 and 1999) 


analogies. During _ the 
process it was also found 
that, although hope was 
the manifest and 
predominant feeling, there 
was also despair, and a 
dichotomy between one 
and the other was 
cyclically manifested. 
Nevertheless, 

hopelessness was. kept 
silent, which is why it was 
considered to be 

the time to approach- Workshop (TAFANE) in Arcatao, Chalate- 
la. Although the despair- "=g 

The company had always been present in the market, 

family members did not even mention her. 


Once explicitly addressed and after much resistance to 
face the issue, participants defined hopelessness as: 


e Despair and thoughts of everything going wrong. 

¢ No longer help us. 

¢ That the efforts have been for nothing, time wasted. 
¢ That they will never appear. 

¢ Let them be dead. 


In working on this axis, the relatives participated in a 
strong debate on whether or not despair was contemplated 
and what it would mean for their missing son or daughter 
if they lost hope. It was made 


“A veces nos sentimos mal de ails : esperanza ; 
“Tenemos que aceptar las dos cosas’. 
“Por ratos, la fe esta arriba; pero a veces esta abajo . 


(TAFANE, 1999) 
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magical thinking is present, which leads to the belief that 
having certain thoughts generates real consequences in 
people. Some felt that they did not even have to think about 
it, because if they did, they ran the risk that their loved one 
would never appear. Finally, someone in the workshop dared 
to admit that, on certain occasions, he or she had lost hope. 
This person became the spokesperson for the group and 
opened the space to validate everyone's experience. Then, 
one by one, they admitted that they had also felt this way at 
some time, but they considered it wrong to have that feeling 
and for that reason they did not express it. They were afraid 
that it would be taken as a betrayal or a defeat by the whole 
group and they were afraid that Pro-Busqueda would stop 
looking for their sons or daughters, if it thought that they 
were no longer interested because they had lost faith. 


This fact was used to 
validate and make them see 
that, in our lives, we move 
among diverse 
sentimientos y que, en el caso 
de familiares que tienen per- 
sonas desaparecidas, oscilar 
entre la esperanza y la deses- 
peranza es normal. Por ello 
también se consideré impor- 
tante profundizar en el sig- 
nificado de la busqueda, las 
dificultades que se presenta- 
ban en ese proceso y los fac- 
tores que incidian en ella, 
como la fecha en que los ni- 
nos y las nifas desaparecie- 
ron, el tiempo transcurrido 


Nina Catalina, San José Las Flores, 
Chalatenango. 


The lack of cooperation on the part of the military and also 
of some members of the FMLN in providing information 
about their whereabouts. In other cases, it was necessary to 
consider the change of identity of some of the minors, the 
alteration of data such as age and place of disappearance, 
adoptions by foreign families or the death of the liaison 
person who provided the information. These were all factors 
to be considered. 


Expectations of the Pro-Busqueda team 


Pro-Busqueda was the place where the relatives had the 
opportunity to be believed and to be listened to, since in 
the institutional structures, such as the courts and the 
prosecutor's office, the experience was always a re-edition 
of impunity. That is why they needed to hold on and believe 
in something to be able to move forward and Pro- 
Busqueda was there, carrying out a humanitarian and 
solitary work with the families of the disappeared children. 
In the workshops it was clearly evidenced that Pro-Bus- 
queda was perceived by the relatives as a team of 
professionals, who could make their dream of putting an 
end to the search come true. They had built an omnipotent 
image of the team and placed unlimited faith in it to fulfill 
their expectations and desires. 


This responsibility, assigned by the relatives, re- 
presented a very strong burden for the workers of the 
Association, which led to reflect on the process that was 
being developed. Then, questions arose not only in the 
psychology team, but also in the rest of the professionals 
that worked in Pro-Busqueda: What do we do with the 
hope that people have deposited in Pro-Busqueda? What 
are our capacities? What will happen if we are not able to 
respond to the needs of the family? 
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What are our real limits? 


"Today I feel better, because I have ie on the people who are 
help him. 
"/d'ora, with the hope that we have in the work that there is, hope 


that, first Oios, not me Ee Ee cie die before cie sal er che my girls". 


"I feel an ie that someday I'm going to know cie my fixed, because I'm 
in this workshop with Plo-Busqu a". 


"De Pro- wsquecla I have heard news from one of 
them and now I am calmer because I know that Nro- 


Busquecla is making the sacrifice". 


"When it disappears Pro-UtsqueUa , then I'm going to start to 
cluck." 

"I hope if the blind meetings are ended the blind meetings 
Pro-Search". 


(TAFANE, 1997 and 1998). 


The mission assigned and assumed from idealism led 
the Association's workers to move between two poles: 
impotence and omnipotence. The impossibility of not 
being able to meet all the expectations of the relatives, 
given the complexity of the cases, and theOmni- power of 
thinking that the desire to return what was lost to these 
families could be fulfilled. The mandate to find as many 
missing children as possible began to have an impact on 
the team: concern, commitment, responsibility and 
pressure increased. The weight of that responsibility grew 
heavier every day. The call to fulfill the mandated mission 
grew aS new cases came into contact with the team, but the 
magnitude of the commitment the Association was making 
was not sufficiently appreciated. 


Pro-Busqueda's work team also attracted by its process 
in this sense, similar to the one experienced in the 
workshops. Over time, the need to recognize and name the 
hope-despair dyad was accepted, which generated changes 
in the work perspective and reduced the omnipotent 
actions that tended to be carried out. For example, 
researchers, albeit with great difficulty, began to establish 
boundaries and criteria for prioritizing cases. After much 
reflection and discussion it was reached the conclusion that, 
although with the work, desires and ideals it was 
contributing to defend the right to identity, truth and 
reparation, there were also other instances responsible to 
comply with the reparation processes in a wider and more 
concrete sense. Pro-Busqueda could not and should not 
assume a responsibility that exceeded it, because it is the 
responsibility of the State and the Salvadoran society as a 
whole. 


El reencuentro 


Concepcion 

Mi nifo tenia nueve afios 
cuando se perdid. Ese dia 
estabamos escondidos en 
una quebrada, teniamos 
como quince dias de estar 


ahi. Dijeron que un dia an- 


tes habia bajado un pufio ee 2 « . @ 
de soldados de la montafia Concepcion Brizuela y su familia. 
y entonces pensaban que 

a no habia mds soldados en la zona, que ya se habian ido todos. 
Los hombres iban a vigilar y vieron la gran humazdon. Nuestras casas 
se estaban quemando. Mas por eso decidieron bajar, porque que- 


rian apagar el fuego y ver SI podian salvar algunas provisiones. 


A Belarmino siem re !e Pustaka sa!ir with his pada, with LencUo; 
OonOe $uiera due anOaOa é1, aEi anOaOa Belarmino. Yc' le O$e due 


not be gone, hero as he would go ir cc'n supada, se due. Mala, while 
to the house Oice due le Fuego, hdijo:youaha ele ler uhito 
will be back to be act ara unt be atuaste Para comér- 


melo com me Eermanita". Then I went to the kitchen to clear the fire, I 
heard the Unita. fialio a es tar for the door saw due the hill of the Cross 
and the reaOa of the solOaOos. G was aimed at him. He did not go out of 
the kitchen, but to am 


I myself said to Be!armino: "Mino, go on the record or bydonde esta tu 
Mom, since you are small, maybe they won't look at you. I'm going out for 
this other ado". LencUo sa or by (e) another under Ue )to marry. 
went fo some land Uel compadre to rest. ting. 


child maybe did not )or heard or who Knows, maybe he or she is busy. 
by putting together e! you acted that en los soldados y se quedé en el 
corridor. Lencia arrived in the evening at )a queUraUa UonUe we were 
us. So in the ravine I had my mom who was in was in- 
ferma y ella fue la que pregunto: “Dejo el nifio?’. “Si —le diie = L-, 
como él estaba adentro y el nifio afuera, por estar juntando el 
| went on the run toa to look for him. "Al mom 
Be aie iaunque me maten, yo voy a ir”. “No, U a, don't go away," 
dijo mi mama. Ella deseaba gritar y desedl&' ht Pe pero no pudo por 
disease he had. that prevented him from dying lighter, 
as the child was the darling of her. Me dijo: "If you leave, | can't 
act, that's going to be the death of me". He said to me: " Let's remember, 
first of all, God the Virgin, don't let them kill him. kill him'. Then! I 
was afraid, but I wished I knew what to do. I felt crazy. People said that 
the child had been killed. that I don't know what they had done to him. 
Then I From then on, I had no life. I didn't eat, I shouldn't 
have my mother was sick. I was just crying, not 
saber del paradero del nifiolo it, without knowing how I was going to do 


it. without 


Vase Jos soldiers every day we were going to 
buscarlo. Lencho se iba para un lado y yo me iba para otro lado, a 
search for him by the elle, by the mountains by the river. I wanted 
to find him, dead or alive. "I wanted to find him, whether dead or alive. 

here," he said, but the 
no lo pudimos hallar. Ya estaba tan mal yo que pensaba que me iba a 
die. people were telling me to eat because I was emOarazacla 
no iba a tener valor de tener el bebé. Quizds Dios me dio resistencia 
luke gavebirth. But in those days my mom was was er dying. 
no poder llorar, se le hizo una pelota en la boca del estomago. Cabalito 


From the . ne- ,_ lwas my baby girl was born, 
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that day she died. I all that tender 
I was sad, just by crying I was consoled. 
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Then I began to pray to the Lord to St. Anthony. I used to pray 
to the Lord, to the Blessed Sacrament, to Saint Anthony, that they 
would give me light on where Be!armino would be. In the first days, the 
light that came down the gate was like a consolation, I was afraid like 
that, for the ground, there it was, that light did not move. So," I 
said, "is this child dead? Ceilings the days was che Breaker 
una candela para el Sefior o a san Antonio. Ese era el consuelo 
I had. First the light that me down became a single E lo, a 
single lucite that did not move, but then, at the same time, it began 
to flutter. Great aletea$era that tied him to that light. Of course, it 
consoled me, because the light made him as if he was alive. It said, I 
must not die before seeing it. 


we looked for, pro it was difficult to the war. I gave my love to the 
Cross 


Roa that if they did not see me help to find (or, but nothing, no fuvie- 
ron resultados. Fue muy triste. Tardé mucho tiempo, catorce afios, 


to see him again. to see him again, and that's when 
they started to go around the 


de Pro-Busqueda. Me pidieron los datos y todo. Después, cuando 
llegd la noticia que lo habian encontrado y que estaba adoptado, en 
Italia, me agarro una gran alegria. Todos los dias que pasaba tra- 
bajando me imaginaba que ya me avisaban que me fuera rapido ala 


hous xr ue to this mi hijo waiting for me. Then I invented 
e a 


a reason to go home for a while to see if it was true. And as I laughed 


)oonnt a,mea arra a aa uea rantristeza Uastame oniaa 


cry. And a $olencia lowers me of the head I'm tied up enough. 


I was growing: "My God, maybe if someday He comes to me, this pain 
would be relieved) this pain) this pain". So this thing happened, 
several months, until he came. RI day before, they came to talk to me, 


they told me 

que ya estaba en San Salvador, pero que no me lo habian traido 

still so that it wouldn't scare me not scare me too much. I 
don't know if how it says 


not to faint. In the morning (or they came. I felt a great 
alegria y tristeza también, porque lo estaba viendo y parecia que 
it was not him. I recognized him, but J saw him very clearly. iKra a child 


new it was a SornEre! iGorOo was! Eejienclo our iclentiOaO 
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Cuando venian llegando, meyave Kosa America***: "Look, there 


come the mucEacEos, one of anteoos y el otro. éCual de los 
cios is yours?" "He who tJene tleneos —le dije yo—, vaya 
that it is hard to know him because he was a this size 


dijo— es la mama de él y el 
ay's boy". "That other lady -me 
another mucEacEo coming is his brother". That's how the reunion went. 


| felt very happy. | asked the lady to thank me. 
I had cared for him so much that he had taken care of it until this time.He could be 
stand on its own. I am very grateful to you," he said. to )a lady-, 
God will pay him back. Belarmino __‘! love them all the same, | don't 
es have 
dijo: 


Fe cinerance!” lady (his adoptive mother) his mother) 


dijo: “Para mi, los cuatro papas que yo tengo son iguales”. Ese 
same day, Belarmino fell from! - palo. El I felt like eating 
ocotes we have alow Ue ocote in e) data. Enton- 

ebeses )e "that you will be on the stick, for you are 

very gordo”. But | dijo: "No, mom, it's just that I I want to acor- 

when we used to go to the 

mile. I want to get up there and use these places. I would tell him that 

no, but e| was foolish Ue get on. Y cuando estaba arriba, ya 

He couldn't get up and he couldn't reach the canJle to make the step 

from one branch to the other, as he was very Loreto, he fell on his 

head. I felt like I was moving when I saw him fall; I had just found 

him and lost him like that. Thank God there was a tire that I had just 

found him. 


bre un pufio de piedras y él fue a dar cabal en la llanta, sino se 
I'd like to know more about the $oOrecite. 


The next day we took Be!armino to the place where we used to live. 
He still recognized him. We took him to Ea- 
We had buried grandma. We took some more walks, always taking 
advantage of the time that Belarmino was with us, because later he 
went back to Italy. 


""" Rosa América Lainez, Pro-Busqueda psychologist who accompanied 


oes 


the reunion. 
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Al principio me costdé aceptarlo. Menos mal que habia reunio- 
nes con las psiclogas, con otras familias que habian vivido lo 
mismo, para que fuéramos entendiendo y aceptando lo que esta- 
ba pasando. Estas reuniones me ayudaron mucho, porque pude 
see things that | didn't understand before. The truth is that we have 
a communication with Belarmino. Sometimes he sends us letters. 
tas y siempre nos hablamos por teléfono. Me dice: “Mire, mama, 
yo no le mando cartas muy seguido, porque mejor le hablo por telé- 
We always have communication with you in this way. Sometimes 
Pablo also with the lady (mother's mother), although I don't understand 
her very well and she doesn't understand me very well (because of the 
language). Be!armino sometimes translates for us, because he can. 
Mina has a good relationship with her. 
bastante apegados. 


Yes, I miss him, but not as much as when he was $ercliOo I 
didn't know everything about him. I'm more comfortable now. 
Sometimes it's hard to 
aceptarlo, pero la verdad es que yo entiendo que él esté alla; alla 
He has a job, he has a studio, he has everything. And here is 

more diEcius! Here 
it is just the family, nothing else.Eso yes, I would like him to come 
back to visit us. Ojos is here, but I think it is possible that he will 


come again soon. 


Many of the families with missing children remained 
in the conflict zones during the twelve years of the war. 
Others were forced to leave the country to escape the 
constant threat to which they were exposed. In addition to 
having to leave their place of origin, there was the need 
to get away from the place where their daughter or son 
had disappeared. This provoked feelings of guilt, 
sadness, helplessness and uncertainty. During their stay 
in the shelters or setthements, many people, especially 
women, suffered prolonged depressive symptoms due to 
the forced migration that implied moving further away 


oi) 
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from their son or daughter. 
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“Cuando llegué a Mesa Grande no me sentia bien, sentia 
como que habia dejado abandonada a mi hija; no es lo 
mismo cuando uno tiene a todos los hijos juntos. Pasé como 
dos meses que no me curaba del paludismo, una gran pesa- 
dumbre de no haber encontrado a mi hija, me sentia 
apesarada’ (madre de nifia desaparecida, Guarjila, 1998). 


Pese a las dificultades que enfrentaron los familiares 
en el proceso de adaptacién a su nueva condicién como 
refugiados y a las limitaciones que esto implicaba para 
su movilizaci6n, buscaron diferentes opciones para dar 
con el paradero de sus hijas e hijos. Desde esos lugares 
solicitaron el apoyo de organismos internacionales, como 
el Comité Internacional de la Cruz Roja (CICR) y el Alto 
Comisionado de las Naciones Unidas para los Refugiados 
(ACNUR), cuyas gestiones permitieron el contacto con per- 
sonas que proporcionaron algtin tipo de informacién, pero 
sin obtener resultados concretos. La mayoria de familias 
tuvieron que esperar varios afios hasta retornar al pais 
para emprender la busqueda nuevamente. 


Luego de la separacién de sus padres, las nifias y los 
nifios fueron llevados a diferentes lugares, de acuerdo con 
las circunstancias de su desaparici6n. En algunos casos, 
fueron conducidos a orfanatos gubernamentales o priva- 
dos o a instituciones castrenses. En los orfanatos, los encar- 
gados trataron de crear un hogar donde estos infantes 
crecieran junto a otros nifios, bajo el cuidado de una ma- 
dre sustituta. Dependiendo de las politicas que la institu- 


“Sentiamos mucho miedo de estar ahi, queriamos estar con nues- 
tra familia; con los otros nifios llorédbamos. Una sefiora se nos 
acercé y nos dijo ‘yo soy su mama, entonces Ovidio (otro nifio) 
le tirS una pierna de pollo en la cara; él sabia que ella no era su 
mama y eso lo enojd’ (joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1997). 


In other cases, they remained in the institution until they 
came of age. In other cases, they remained in the 
institution until they reached the age of majority. 
Likewise, many children were taken in by Salvadoran 
families with whom they lived either as "foster children" or 
in the belief that they were the biological children of 
their adoptive families. The destiny of each infant was 
marked by the conditions they found in the family or 
institution to which they arrived. Many received the love 
and care they needed, which allowed them to face the 
changes they were experiencing and assimilate their new 
life. Others were not as fortunate and their arrival in 
certain institutions or homes aggravated their trauma, as 
they had to face inadequate care and various types of 
mistreatment and even abuse. 


“A saber si mi hija andara sufriendo, rodando en las calles, en 
malas manos, si estaré enferma, enfrentandose a los golpes que 
da la vida y yo sin poder hacer nada para ayudarle’ (padre de 
una joven encontrada, San Vicente, 1997). 


The relatives continued the search, living with the anguish 
and pain of not knowing anything about the whereabouts 
of their children, but still hoping that they were alive and in 
good hands. They had recurring dreams in which they saw 
their children telling them not to worry, that they were 
fine. At other times, they were overcome with fear at the 
thought of the negative experiences their infants might be 
going through without them being able to help them. 


The families who participated in the family 
reintegration workshop group were the lucky ones, as 
they had the opportunity to be reunited with their lost 
children. Thus, the years of searching and uncertainty 
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Felipa Diaz completes her third search. In November 2003 she 
was reunited with her daughter Elsy Lorena Villelas. In the 
photo she is in the center, next to her brother Ricardo, found in 
November 1996, and her sister Guadalupe. 


were left behind. However, for the family, the reunion was 
not only the end of the search stage, but the beginning 
of a new road ahead, full of mixed and contradictory 
feelings, such as joy, sadness and, in some cases, 
frustration. 


Intervention process 


The intervention process with the group of families who 
had found their missing child was based on _ the 
theoretical approach of systemic family therapy, in which 
the individual is conceived as part of the larger system of the 
family. Traditionally, psychology had viewed the 
individual, in his or her processes and development, as a 
unit. However, the systemic approach sees_ the 
individual as part of a system and, therefore, explains 
human behavior from a broader framework. It is 
considered that behavior is not independent of the 
conditions in which it occurs. 


The reunion 


The family's behavior is neither the product of 
environmental conditions nor the product of intrapsychic 
processes, but the result of the interplay of reciprocal 
processes between the interacting parties (Simon, Suerlin 
and Wynne, 1998). This approach explains that "family 
behavior, as a whole, is determined by the rules of 
communication and interaction applicable to the family 
system, as well as by the structure of the family itself. In 
other words, behavior is determined by the type of 
reciprocal relationships that exist between family members" 
ibid.) In this sense, the effects of a series of extreme and 
prolonged situations are not perceived as the effect of 
internal processes of the person, but are visualized in the 
context in which they developed. From this perspective, the 
approach of Martin-Baro (1990a) is taken up again when he 
argues that the person is not abnormal, but that it is the 
context and the fabric of the social networks that are sick. 


In mid-1995, the psychology team had contact with 
the families who had found their children, most of whom 
had already had the opportunity to meet with each other. 
This approach made it possible to learn about the 
different problems that the biological families, the 
adoptive families and the young people had to face after 
the reunion. From this, the necessary inputs were 
obtained to design an intervention plan at different levels, 
with the aim of emotionally accompanying the family 
reintegration process between the young people found 
and their biological and adoptive families, promoting 
and/or strengthening the emotional bond. Inun first 
individual and family care was provided. Later it was 
decided to implement group attention. Support was also 
provided to family members in the material aspect, 
facilitating the necessary logistical resources so that they 
could meet and visit each other. 
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Primer reencuentro en Guarjila, Chalatenango, enero de 1994. Fran- 
cisco Abrego con sus dos hijas, Angélica (izquierda) y Marta. 


Con el tiempo se formaron grupos en distintas zonas 
del pais, donde se aglutinaban la mayor parte de las fa- 
milias que habfan localizado a sus hijos: Chalatenango, 
Morazan, San Vicente, San Salvador y Suchitoto. En el pro- 
ceso participaron 65 mujeres y 28 hombres, cuyas edades 
oscilaban entre los 16 y 68 aftos. El parentesco con las y los 
jOvenes encontrados era diverso: madres, padres, tias, tfos, 
hermanos, hermanas, primos, primas, madrastras y pa- 
drastros. 


Dadas las caracteristicas del grupo y su naturaleza, 
no se definié un periodo de duracion del proceso. Desde 
1996 hasta 1999 se realizaron 12 talleres con cada grupo, 
los cuales se denominaron REFA, que significa Talleres de 
Reintegracion Familiar. La experiencia misma fue marcan- 
do las diferentes temdticas por abordar. Los grupos eran 
abiertos y se fueron incorporando nuevos miembros a me- 
dida que se fueron localizando a mds personas. Los méto- 
dos y las técnicas de intervenciOn se fueron construyendo 
en la practica y a partir de las experiencias con los partici- 
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the participants. Elements of the participatory 
methodology were taken up again and creative and 
symbolic expression techniques were applied, which 
facilitated the expression of the thoughts and feelings that 
were being experienced. This required the willingness of 
the families and the ingenuity and creativity of the 
facilitators to adapt existing techniques and create other 
more specific and relevant ones. 


The purpose of the group sessions was to make the 
family members aware that the difficulties they were 
facing were part of a complex family reintegration 
dynamic, in which different factors were involved, such as 
the role of the adoptive family and the new customs and 
values of the young person found. This was also helping 
them to generate more realistic expectations regarding 
reintegration and to be clear about their responsibility in the 
development of the relationship that was being established. 
Family members shared the positive aspects and 
difficulties that were arising in the process. 
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Interpretacion de fotografias en un taller de REFA. A la derecha, 


Concepcion. 
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This generated empathy among them, feelings of mutual support, 
and a sense of mutual trust. 
and validation of common experiences. 


The work carried out with these groups was structured as 
follows 
four phases, which are described below. 


First phase 


Initially, the rules of operation and work methodology 
were established. Since these families had already found 
their sons and daughters, it was asked what expectations 
they had before the meeting. In the process, they shared 
the feelings they had experienced from the moment they 
were informed that they had already located them until 
the moment of the meeting; they expressed how they had 
experienced it and the feelings manifested in that situation. 
The experiences they had had after the reunion were also 
discussed. The situation, at that moment, with respect to 
reintegration was explored and each family compared 
with the others the positive aspects and also the 
difficulties they had encountered. 


To reflect this experience, they were asked to create a 
collage, the result of which helped the team realize that 
the family members were not concentrating on the 
present, but were looking back to the past. The aftermath 
of the war was reflected in the work. This prompted the 
incorporation of a variant in the design, since, although 
they had found their children, it was necessary to work on 
the experiences of the war. A subsequent workshop 
addressed the way in which these experiences had 
marked their lives and the fact that they were still 
influencing their present situation. After having 
addressed this in a similar way to the work done with 
the previous group, the search group, a symbolic closure was 
made with respect to the past situations in the war that had 


caused them pain. 
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Second phase 


In this phase we explored, first, the impact of the process 
of locating the young person on the other members of the 
family and, second, how his or her arrival influenced the 
family dynamics. Family members were encouraged to 
visualize the different factors that, in their cases, had 
contributed to an adequate family reintegration and those 
that hindered it. The participants also made proposals to 
improve the reintegration process. 


Using the visual resource, a film was shown that dealt 
with the problem of the disappearance of a girl. The aim 
was to generate empathy among the participants 
regarding the situation of the family of origin, the 
adoptive family and the young person, so that the 
biological family would understand that the fact that the 
young people felt affection for the adoptive parents did 
not mean that they rejected them. 


In this phase, participants were also able to express the 
different feelings they experienced during the reintegration 
process. It was emphasized that all cases were different and 
that each would proceed at its own pace. In this way, all the 
feelings that arose, such as joy, satisfaction, tranquility, 
sadness, frustration and anger, were validated. 


Third phase 


One of the greatest difficulties faced by the biological 
relatives was to become aware of the changes that the 
young people had experienced during the years of 
separation. To induce the participants to perceive these 
changes, we used the song "Cambia todo cambia" 
(Everything changes), whose lyrics allowed us to make 
analogies with their cases. In this phase, the evaluation of 
the process was carried out to 
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to know the degree of incidence of the workshops on the 
mental health of the participants. To close the annual 
work with these groups, a synthesis of the experiences of 
all the previous workshops was prepared. Finally, the 
meaning of the concept of "family reintegration" was 
explored, which was handled by the facilitators from the 
beginning of the work. They defined how they 
understood it, based on their own experience, and the 
concept was worked on based on these contributions. 


“En el reencuentro se confrontan dos cosas: la alegria y la tristeza. Lo primero 
cuando a uno le dan la noticia de que los encontraron; yo me escapé a 
enloquecer, sentf una gran carga en el pecho. En el momento del encuentro, 
senti alegria, pero me regresé al momento de la pérdida y sentf a la vez tristeza’ 
(madre de joven encontrada, Guarjila, 1998). 


“Desde que me dijeron que iba a venir, ya no sali de la casa. Sofaba todas las 
noches con él. A veces pensaba, dy si lo quiero abrazar y é| no quiere? El dia 
que llegd, él estaba feliz también, nos abrazamos, todo bien cabal, platicamos 
bastante. Todos en la familia somos chachalacos. El dia que llega a visitarme no 
hago oficio para platicar con él. Es bien carifioso” (madre de joven encontrado, 


San Vicente, 1998). 


“La noche antes del reencuentro no dormf. Fui a comprar a la tienda y no traje 
nada. Cuando lo vi, sentf que no estaba parada en la tierra. No sabia si abrazarlo 
© no, no sabia si era mi hijo o no. De ahi fue una sola llorazon” (madre de joven 


encontrado, Guarjila, 1997). 


“En 1994 encontramos a nuestra familia. Siento que es lo més maravilloso que nos 
ha pasado. No tengo resentimiento con ellos. No los culpo, fue algo que sucedié 
y eso hace que yo los quiera mas’ (joven encontrada, San Salvador, 1996). 


“Encontrar a mi familia fue un suefio cumplido. Cuando estaba en Aldeas SOS 
no queria morirme sin conocerlos. Aunque hemos tenido muchos problemas, 
ahora siento més ganas de vivir. Encontré a alguien que llevaba mi sangre. Senti 
una gran alegria que por fin iba a tener mis verdaderos apellidos” (joven 


encontrada, San Salvador, 1998). 


The participants were asked to visualize their process in 
the time between the separation and the meeting. For this 
purpose, illustrated material was used, in which the 
different stages of physical development in childhood and 
adolescence were presented. Family members pointed out, 
one by one, the physical, emotional, cultural and social 
changes they had observed in their children, and explained 
the reasons for these changes. In addition, they noted the 
experiences that the boys and girls had had during this 
period. 


Subsequently, a summary of the work done by the four 
groups on family reintegration was presented. This 
summary gathered the participants' feelings regarding the 
possibilities of what they could do in the present, what 
they considered that could no longer be changed and that, 
therefore, they had to assimilate. To close this phase we 
began to work on the separation mourning, using a 
technique in which the family members socialized what 
they would have liked to say to the child before the 
separation. This allowed emotionally charged messages to 
emerge. In closing the workshop, it was emphasized that 
they were saying goodbye to the child they had lost and, at 
the same time, welcoming the young person they had 
found. 


Fourth phase 


In this last phase, we continued with the elaboration of 
the mourning for the parental role, through targeted 
relaxation and sharing the activities that, as parents, they 
were not able to do with the missing person. Again, 
emphasis was placed on the physical, emotional and 
cultural changes in the young people, and discussions were 
held with the families as to what activities they could do 
with them. To bring the process to a close, an individual 
plan was drawn up with the families. 
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each one to strengthen family reintegration, taking into 
account the specificities of each case. The families 
proposed realistic activities, within the framework of 
their possibilities, such as visits, family meetings, 
Christmas parties, mailings and telephone calls for a period 
of two months. This phase was closed with a get- 
together. 


Finally, a workshop was held to introduce the 
participating family members to the new colleagues who 
would continue the work. A farewell session was held 
and, at the same time, the psychologists in charge of 
continuing the process were welcomed. 


Between joy and sadness 


In the intervention process, family members expressed 
that, at the news of the imminent reunion, a mixture of 
feelings surfaced in them. On the one hand, they felt joy 
and happiness to know that their sons or daughters had 
survived; they experienced the emotion of being able to be 
reunited with them after so long, andtran- quility, which 
had been absent for so many years in their lives. However, 
other emotions also arose, such as sadness. The reunion took 
them back to events of the past, resurrecting painful 
memories and thinking of all the loved ones they had lost 
because of the war. 


The reactions of the young people and the families 
depended on several factors: the circumstances in which 
the disappearance occurred, the age of the child at the time 
of separation, the memories the child had kept, the quality 
of the affective relationships he or she had had with his or 
her adoptive family, the attitude of the adoptive family 
towards the reunion and the previous preparation of both 
groups for the experience of that moment. 
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The emotional impact was so strong that some of 
them had difficulty integrating their feelings and it was 
easier to dis- sociate them. They lived the experience without 
emotions and the expressions of these were almost nil. 
However, each case was different. Some young people 
reacted by immediately recognizing their family of origin, 
to whom they showed the affection they expected. It 
seemed that the time that had passed had not 
undermined the love and affection that the young people 
felt for their family. 


In other cases, the fact of not being reciprocated in their 
affectionate expressions on the part of the young people was 
what most affected the biological families, which generated 
a lot of frustration and sadness. It was very difficult for 
them to understand that a person who had the same blood as 
them did not show affection towards them. Another factor 
present in many reunions was the surprise of noticing the 
physical changes of the children they lost. The person who 
appeared in front of them was completely different from 
the childish image they kept in their memory. There were 
doubts as to whether she or he would really be their missing 
child. Later on, in addition to the cam- pho 


“Cuando ella saliéd a lavarse las manos, yo quedé sorprendida; 
me parecié familiar, pero dudaba; es tamafia muchacha; yo espera- 
ba verla pequefia, delgada, pero no es como yo la imaginaba, es 
diferente” (hermana de una joven encontrada, Cinquera, 1997). 


“Cuando llegé la hora, unos segundos antes sentia una gran 
emocién. No tuve més que hablar, sino llorar; no hallé qué 
hablar. Nos fuimos a sentar y al querer platicar, ella no podia 
hablar espafiol. Un rato me senti mal. Después salimos a pasear y 
pudimos platicar con la ayuda de un traductor, entonces yo me 
senti dichoso, me sentf distinto. Después nos comunicdébamos a 
través de sefias y del diccionario’ (padre de una joven encon- 


trada, San Vicente, 1997). 
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In addition to the physical differences, other differences in 
customs and values could also be observed. Their parental 
role was different from that exercised with the children 
who grew up next to them and over whom they had total 
authority, but not with the son they had found. All this 
forced them to establish a different dynamic and to look for 
new ways of interrelating with each other, based on the 
new circumstances. 


"| don't know if these old people are my grandparents, you can 
introduce me to any person who is my family, | don't know if they are 
my grandparents, | don't know if they are (young man, Arcatao, 
19906. 


"I found a grandmother, when I saw her I didn't feel joy, no one got 
excited. But at the end of the day they are my family, although I do 
not know that they are my family, I burst very small when I was 
separated from my family, I do not remember it" workshop cie 


young people, have Salva- dor, 996). 


Nor was it easy for young people to cope with the 
changes in their biological relatives. For some children 
who were separated from their families a few months after 
birth, the reunion had no positive meaning. On the 
contrary, it stirred up past situations such as remembering 
their status as "orphans", a stigmatization that caused them 
much pain and is still very difficult for them to understand 
and process. 
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“En el reencuentro, el hijo biolédgico de los sefiores que adoptaron a 
mi sobrino se miraba celoso, pues lo hicimos a un lado. Después nos 
dimos cuenta de la diferencia de trato que les estabamos dando, asi 
que todos platicamos y los empezamos a tratar igual. Entonces él ya se 
sintid mejor’ (tia de joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1998). 


“Mi hermano adoptivo estaba triste porque creyé que yo lo iba a 
abandonar. Yo me siento bien porque tengo dos familias” (joven 


encontrado, San Salvador, 1998). 


“Uno de mis hijos se puso celoso cuando Miguel llegé. Me decia 
que yo queria mas a Miguel que a él. Entonces tuve que explicarle 
que no era que lo quisiera mds, sino que me daba lastima de todo 
el tiempo que estuvo sin nosotros. Ahora ya se llevan mejor y 
juegan’ (madre de joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1997). 


All these concerns were dispelled as memories of 
family life were evoked and anecdotes from _ the 
children's childhood were recalled. Many times this 
allowed them to recall some of the events they had 
blocked in their memories. Certain sensations, such as the 
aroma of boiling coffee or the smell of nances, allowed 
memories of their childhood to come back to them 
immediately. These were elements that allowed them to 
relate their past to their present and to recognize their 
roots. 


The role played by the adoptive family in the reunions 
was important. For the most part, these families accepted 
that the young people would meet their biological family 
and supported and accompanied them in this process. 
However, others were fearful and felt threatened by the 
possibility of losing their "child". Some adoptive families 
showed coldness, rejection and hostility towards the 
biological families; they considered them intruders because 
they had come to alter an already established family 
dynamic and forced them to confront a past that had already 
been lost. 
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they had preferred to forget. From a systemic point of 
view, this reaction is understandable, since a new element 
had been introduced into the existing family dynamics, 
upsetting the balance of the system. The fear of the 
adoptive parents manifested itself through different 
reactions, which went from avoiding, in a subtle way, the 
reunion, always looking for an excuse, to drastic 
measures, such as forbidding the youngsters to meet or 
even threatening Pro-Busqueda's workers and_ the 
biological families themselves for looking for them. 


Many adoptive families questioned the biological 
family as to why they "abandoned" the children. They 
questioned why they had not done anything to look for 
them before and why they were looking for them until that 
moment, when they were already adolescents or adults. 
They came to agree that their objective was to obtain the 
economic support that the young person could now 
provide. Only when the biological family explained all the 
procedures and efforts they had made to locate the young 
people did some of these doubts and claims dissipate, 
which can be interpreted as defenses that the adoptive 
families constructed in an attempt to guarantee that the 
young person would not choose to leave with his or her 
biological family. 


Foster siblings also felt jealous when the young 
people were reunited with their family of origin, as they 
feared that the relationship they had maintained with 
their siblings would be affected because they now had 
other siblings with whom they would have to share their 
affection. The same situation could occur within the 
family of origin, since the young person found was in a 
privileged position with respect to the other siblings. 
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Although in most cases the parties involved were 
prepared in advance, positive results were not always 
obtained immediately. It took a long time for the families 
to process the changes that the implications of the 
localization had on the family dynamics. The intervention 
process addressed how each family member had 
experienced the reunion. The brothers or sisters of the 
young man found had their own way of experiencing it. 
The missing sister or brother had occupied a central place 
in the family dynamics. The older children shared their 
parents' suffering during the period of separation and the 
younger siblings had heard for years about this person, 
whom they knew only through the stories and anecdotes 
told by their parents. In the long run, it turned out to be a 
topic that made the whole family "move" and there was 
little or nothing left to talk about in terms of family 
matters. 


Pablo Lopez embraces his grandmother at the moment of their 
reunion, in Arcatao, 1996. Pablo was adopted by a French family 
after his disappearance by the Salvadoran Armed Forces (Photo by 
Rutilio Enamorado). 
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With the encounter, the located young man or woman 
once again took center stage, displacing the siblings who 
had always been present. Although they were happy for the 
arrival of their missing sibling, they were always affected, 
since their entire environment changed from the moment 
they received the news of his or her disappearance. The 
family environment took a turn in which everyone was 
involved. 


Despite all the problems that may have arisen from the 
reunion, it brought profound gains for everyone involved. 
The biological family described the moment as one of the 
most important events in their livesfami- . It was the end of 
a long period of searching and painful uncertainty. For the 
adoptive family, it became the occasion to face a moment 
that had been avoided for years and it also meant the 
encounter with a truth that, although feared, represented 
one less burden to carry. Finally, for him or her, did it 
represent the beginning of a definitive change in his or her 
life, one that would have to 


“En el momento en que nos reunimos, mis hermanos se sintieron felices y yo 
me senti alegre, se me acabé la preocupacién. Cuando se perdieron, los busqué 
por los montes. A veces pensaba en cémo se los llevaron, cémo los trataban y 
esas cosas.... Ese dia del encuentro la pasamos conviviendo en la casa. Me 
decian: ‘“Venga, comamos; queremos que esté aqui...’. Recordamos cuando 
estébamos con nuestros papas. Recordamos cuando fbamos al pozo a traer agua” 
(hermano de jdvenes encontrados, San José Las Flores, 1997). 


“Me siento realizado al conocer a mi familia bioldgica. Soy feliz con las dos 
familias. Ahora tengo m4s apoyo y més personas por quienes salir adelante” 
(joven encontrado, 1998). 


“Con el reencuentro con su familia, nosotros sentimos que nuestra familia se ha 
hecho més grande. Ellos nos unen. Nos une el amor que sentimos por ellos. Vamos a 
seguir compartiendo como una gran familia” (padre adoptivo, Lourdes, 1997). 
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learn to assimilate and incorporate. It was about knowing 
the truth about their identity. 


As the intervention process progressed, all those 
involved were able to accept, understand and assimilate 
the experience. This required an openness and ability to 
put oneself in the other person's place and to better 
understand the reasons for certain attitudes and reactions. 
Emotions and feelings were validated by the collective. It 
is important to emphasize the profound restorative effect 
of the reunion, despite all the difficulties it may have 
entailed. 


It should also be noted that the reunion was not only 
necessary and important for the moral reparation of the 
family, but also, in many cases, of the e-community. The 
location of the young man or woman was not only a family 
event, but also a social event. Many of the members of the 
community had known the child before he or she 
disappeared and for years accompanied the parents 
morally in the search process. Thus, the "recovery" of a 
family member was experienced with joy by all. To some 
extent, this event contributed to the symbolic reparation of 
the wounds suffered by the whole community as a result of 
the war. 


Family reintegration 


The psychology team began to use the term "family 
reintegration" almost from the very first cases. However, it 
was necessary to find out what this concept meant for the 
family members. Therefore, after a period of work with the 
groups, the participants were asked to define it based on 
their experiences. Thus, the following definition was 
arrived at: "family reintegration is the process that begins 
when (young people and family members) meet again after 
long years of separation, where they share their 
experiences, and where the family is reintegrated into the 
community. 
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The NFA, 1999). 


Family members noted that, once the emotion of the 
first moment had passed, there was more time to share 
each other's experiences during the time they were 
separated. It was an opportunity to reconstruct personal, 
family and social history. Both the family contributed 
experiences and anecdotes from the young person's 
childhood, and the boys and girls talked about their life 
after the separation. Together they put the puzzle together 
and contributed pieces to complement the family history. 
In this reconstruction, not only did amusing anecdotes from 
childhood and memories of life before the war emerge, but 
also painful stories were shared that made everyone very 
sad. However, they were relieved to be able to remember 
and address issues they had carried with them for a long 
time. 


During and after the reunion, the biological family had 
the opportunity to tell their children about the events and 
also to hear what they thought about it. Pu- 


"Yo estaba confundido. La Fuerza Armada hizo esto y la guerrilla 
lo otro. Toda mi familia fue guerrillera y solo yo del ejército. Yo 
estaba confundido y poco a poco fui aprendiende que ambos tienen 
parte. Mi mamé luché por sus hijos y no me siento mal por eso” 
(joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1998). 


“Nos llevaron en un helicéptero a un lugar donde habfa muchos nifios. 
Nosotros fbamos llorando, cuando preguntamos por nuestras mamés, 
nos dijeron que en el prdximo viaje del helicdptero llegarian. Esperamos 
y esperamos, pero nunca llegaron. A mi mama la mataron los solda- 
dos, pero yo todavia no comprendia eso y nadie me lo explicé. La 
gente nos decia que éramos hijos de guerrilleros y que nuestras madres 
habjan preferido quedarse, que nos habian abandonado. Empezamos a 
sentir odio’ (joven encontrado, San Martin, 1997). 
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They had to explain to them why they did what they did 
in the circumstances of the war, to mitigate an 
unjustified guilt they had carried for years, thinking of 
all they could have done to avoid the separation which, in 
most cases, was forced. At such times, ideological and 
political differences became apparent and often became 
an obstacle to the reintegration process. Many young 
people questioned their biological family about the 
separation. The mishandling of information on the subject 
by some of the adoptive families or those responsible for the 
young people in the institutions affected their attitude 
towards their families of origin. Many were told that their 
parents had abandoned them because they were 
guerrillas and would rather go to the mountains than take 
care of them. This approach had a negative impact on the 
young person's attitudes and memories of his or her 
biological family. Having grown up with the stigma that 
the guerrillas were the "bad guys", it was difficult for them to 
establish an affective relationship with their biological family. 


Family members from Arcatao attending a Family Reintegration workshop. 
liar (REFA). 
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with their families. In other cases, ideological differences 
did not represent a barrier to the reestablishment of bonds 
of affection; rather, both the young people and their 
families of origin expressed the desire to meet again and 
live that moment to the fullest. 


During the family reintegration process, many young 
people learned about the circumstances and context in 
which the events took place, which made it easier for them 
to understand the reasons for the separation. However, the 
event had left such a mark on their lives that 1t was very 
difficult for them to assimilate. They needed a lot of time to 
process what had happened. In some cases, they may never 
understand why they were deprived of one of the basic 
rights of every human being: the right to identity, to grow 
up in a family and under the protection and care of their 
parents. 


One of the greatest challenges in the intervention 
process has been to make the biological families understand 
the complexity of factors that made reintegration difficult, 
such as the time elapsed, distance and cultural differences, 
among others, so that they would not attribute to 
themselves all the responsibility for the difficulties they 
faced. More intensive work was carried out with these 
families, as the families of origin were resistant to the idea 
of reintegration. 


"If they hadn't lucEaclo, we wouldn't be Euérianos. Everyone is 
free to think what they want and belong to it if they want. But 
thanks to them, | am Emerian. | pay the bill that my parents died 
because they were killed, | like to say that they were killed" 
(young man, Han Sa!vaclor, 1998). 


"| recently met my father. At first | didn't want to meet him, but 
now I'm learning to understand and if they were in the struggle, 
they had their reasons and | have to accept that" (young 
woman, 1999). 
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"Al principio bastante contentos nos comunicdbamos a través 

de cartas que ella nos mandaba. Con el tiempo, la comunica- 

cién disminuyd; no sabemos si se ha cambiado de hogar. Me da 

mucha preocupacién. Veo que en otros paises suceden cosas 

horrorosas, las personas lejos de su familia uno no sabe qué les 
n : eas pee apenas ery. Qs 

puede pasar’ (padre de joven encontrada, San Vicente, 1997). 


The changes that occurred in the youth as a result of 
separation, changes that, in many cases, meant that they 
were relegated to the background in the youth's lifeun 
were discussed. It was emphasized that it could take weeks, 
months or years, and some possibly the rest of their lives, 
for young people to process and understand why they had 
grown up away from their family. The experience taught 
them that it was necessary to respect the pace of each 
person and not try to force the process. The young people 
themselves took the initiative to approach their families 
when they felt ready. Within this framework, the 
psychological work had to focus on promoting empathy and 
each case was worked on according to the circumstances. 


During the search, the relatives believed that the reunion 
could repair all the damage they had suffered during the 
war. They thought that once their son was found, the pain 
and sadness in their lives would be erased and that part of 
their current problems would be solved, thanks to the great 
joy of recovering their son. The lost daughter or son had 
become the symbol of their happiness. Certainly, part of 
their sadness and worries disappeared, but others also arose 
that the joy of the encounter had not allowed them to 
anticipate. The long journey of the search had come to an 
end and, with it, another road began, full of new obstacles 
to overcome. 


10b Our ExeJienUe identidad 
The reunion fesge 


One of the factors that contributed to the reintegration 
process was the young people's contact with places that 
were important to them. This contributed to the 
reconstruction of their history, reaffirmed their self-concept 
and helped to rebuild their social identity. Sometimes, 
words were not enough to achieve an encounter with the 
past; then, it was necessary to go to the environment, to the 
land where they were born, to the land from which they 
were uprooted. 


“Llevamos a Belarmino al lugar de donde se lo Ilevaron los solda- 
dos. Cuando fbamos subiendo la loma, platicamos de lo que habia 
sucedido. Le conté que casi me vuelvo loca por lo que pasé. La 
abuelita murid de la tristeza al mes que se lo llevaron. Visitamos la 
tumba de ella. Cuando llegamos al caserio, él se detuvo y pregunté: 
‘Dénde esté el rio?’. Y empezé a contarle a los demas que ahf se 
bafiaba con otros nifios. Me conté sobre su vida en Italia y cOmo nos 
extrafié a todos, especialmente a su hermanita Isabel” (madre de joven 


encontrado, San José Las Flores, 1996). 


“Yo esperaba que mi hijo no hubiera cambiado, que siguiera siendo 
el mismo, obediente y bien portado”. 


"Si las encontraba solteras, yo pensaba llevdrmelas para la casa 
pata que vivieran con nosotros’. 


tt Pe fi ~ 
Yo lo tnico que queria y esperaba era que me reconociera 
como familia’. 


(Taller de Reintegracién Familiar, REFA, 1997.) 


“Cuando me informaron que habjan encontrado a mis hermanos, me 
alegré mucho. Pensé que ellos iban a traer la mentalidad de quedarse; 
entonces, hablé con los directivos de la comunidad para organizar su 
alojamiento. Pero ellos no pensaban igual que yo, porque ya tenian 
su vida hecha alla” (hermanos de jévenes encontrados, San José 


Las Flores). 


The ideal versus the real 


Finally, the long-awaited and long-dreamed-for 
moment when the families could be reunited with their 
daughters and sons finally came to fruition. Faced with 
the imminent reunion, the families formulated a series of 
expectations. Several made plans for the boys' return 
home, some even arranged where they would live. They 
started from their memories and their wishes, assuming 
that they would come true, but the present situation was 
different. One of the first painful events was the experience 
of that decisive moment in their lives, which did not 
correspond to what they had imagined. In addition, it was 
shocking for the biological family to realize that the 
young people wanted different things and did not share the 
same desires. They were no longer thenifos and the girls 
whom they could guide and sometimes command. The 
performance of roles as fathers, mothers or older siblings 
was altered, either because of the young people's age or 
because other people assumed those roles. This generated 
frustration, anger and pain, but at the same time became a 
challenge for them, as they had to find a new way to 
establish relationships with them. .un 


“Es natural que sintamos celos, sabiendo que son hijos de uno y es incémodo 
que quieran a otras personas que ni se acercan a su sangre. Yo les di las gracias 
por el apoyo que le dieron a mi hija, pero no por eso dejo de sentir celos. Yo 
comprendo que ella esté acostumbrada a vivir con ellos, pero...” (madre de 
joven encontrada, Aguilares, 1998). 


“La inquietud que yo tenia con mis hermanos era ensefiarle a José a trabajar con 
la Cuma. Otra cosa que hubiera querido hacer era ensefiarle a leer y escribir a 
Gloria; darle una educacién familiar, que fuera una nifia de su casa, que contem- 
plara a José, que no fuera una nifia analfabeta y que fuera obediente. Pero 
ahora ya crecieron y han aprendido en otro pais’ (hermano de jdvenes 


encontrados, San José Las Flores, 1999). 
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“Hicimos un gran sacrificio para encontrarlos, por qué no se 
ponen a pensar en eso? Que lo rechacen a uno es bien feo. 
Aunque ellos hayan criado a un nifio a partir de los 6 
meses, como el de Mayda, uno los ha andado en la panza 
9 meses y que le digan a otra ‘mama ... no deberian 
hacerlo delante de uno. Yo siento una gran herida’ (madre 


de joven encontrada, REFA, Guarjila, 1998). 


“Yo quisiera ser como mis hermanas de crianza; ellas que son 
felices, porque se recuerdan de algo, sienten algo. Asf qui- 
siera sentir, pero piensa que hago el ridiculo. Yo me siento 
raro, como algo desconocido, que quisiera querer pero a la 
fuerza y no me gusta andar fingiendo que la quiero si no la 
quiero” (joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1998). 


Para la familia de origen no fue nada facil aceptar que 
sus hijos o hijas llamaran papé o mama a otra persona que, 
para ellos, habia usurpado su papel de madre o padre. Las 
expectativas de los familiares inclufan que el o la joven 
respondiera con el mismo entusiasmo y amor que ellos al 
reencuentro. El que la realidad no correspondiera con lo 
esperado hizo tomar conciencia de los efectos que el tiem- 
po y la separacion habian producido en las y los j6venes. A 
través del proceso de intervencion, la familia biolégica fue 
comprendiendo y aceptando, solo racionalmente, las cau- 
sas de los cambios operados en las y los jévenes. Poco a 
poco se dieron cuenta de que tenian que despedirse del 
nifio o la nifia que perdieron, ya que nunca podrian recu- 
perarlo. A su vez, las y los j6venes tenfan sus propias 
expectativas. Esperaban encontrar a “la familia ideal”, la 
que habian creado a partir de sus recuerdos y sus fantasfas 
infantiles; la que deseaban a partir de sus carencias afectivas 
y del sueno de poder encontrarla alguna vez. 


En el proceso de reintegracién se hicieron perceptibles 
una serie de cambios y diferencias en las y los jévenes 


Victor Rivera participates in a REFA workshop in Guarjila, Cha- 
latenango. 


found. In place of the boy or girl who had been lost, a 
totally different person arrived from the one the relatives 
remembered. He or she had changed not only physically, but 
affectively and socially. The biological family discovered a 
series of behaviors and attitudes in the young people 
that were strange and, in some cases, even annoying. 
One of the most important and easily perceptible changes 
was in the emotional sphere. Not only were they not as 
expressive and affectionate with their biological family, but 
the young people showed affection, love, respect and trust 
towards other people. After the child's birth, his or her 
family of origin had vanished; however, for the 
biological family, the missing child had become the 
center of attention. The absence of affection on the part 
of the young people was explained by the fact that their 
affection could not remain intact over the years, as was 
the case with the biological family, which had preserved 
and nurtured their love for the missing child. 


H ; ‘deal 
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“Cuando andaban en la guerra, estaban desnutridos; ahora se ven mejor, 
estdn crecidos . 


“Mi sobrina se pone ropa bien bonita, vive en una casa bonita y estd 
estudiando. Nosotros no hubiéramos podido darle esas cosas . 7 


“La familia adoptiva terminé de criarlos. Nosotros estamos agradecidos con ellos”. 
(Talleres REFA, 1999) 


“Cuando me llevaron a donde vive una tia, yo senti bien lejos el camino. 
Viajamos por una calle polvosa. Cuando llegamos, mis primos se alegraron al 
yerme, pero yo no me acordaba de ellos. La casa era de adobe, no habia luz ni 
agua; en la noche todo en silencio. Yo no hallaba qué hacer. Pasé muy aburrido y 
queria regresarme a la ciudad” (joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1997). 


Cultural, economic and ideological differences were 
other determining obstacles in the reintegration process. 
The biological family was at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the 
adoptive family and institutions (orphanages or foster 
homes) because of their material living conditions. They 
were poor and used to living in the countryside, while 
most of the adoptive families resided in urban areas and 
had the economic facilities to cover the needs of their 
children, such as clothing, schooling, etc. The same was 
true of the institutions, many of which even helped the 
young people to find work. These young people became 
accustomed to living with the amenities of the city, to 
having basic services in their homes, surrounded by 
peers, friends and neighbors who formed their support 
networks. This marked a very palpable contrast with the 
way of life of their biological families in the countryside, 
which was more characterized by economic deprivation. 


In the case of de los j6venes que vivian con sus familias 
adopted in el extranjero, las diferencias fueron atin mds 


| 


visible. Language, culture and material living conditions 
marked profound differences. It was an emotional shock 
for the young people to face such a radical change. 
Arriving in El Salvador to visit their families meant 
facing a territory, housing, food and, in short, a way of 
life very different from the one they were used to. It was 
very difficult for them to assimilate and accept the fact 
that these were their roots. The impact was very strong; 
however, a very interesting fact to observe was that the 
young people who came from abroad valued their 
biological family and their roots more quickly than those 
who had always lived in El Salvador. Some of those who 
left always tried to preserve their idiosyncrasy and when 
they returned they were proud to be Salvadoran. 


The family of origin is very important to them. Some 
have returned after the first visit and even invited their 
siblings to visit them at their home abroad, with the 
consent and support of the adoptive families. This 
represented a significant step in the reintegration process, 
as it allowed them to 


“En Francia, la vida es muy dura, hay que estudiar mucho y el 
clima es frio. Alllf sufria mucho de no saber de mis padres. 
Para guardar el idioma, yo me llevé unos casetes de cumbias; 
los escuchaba una y otra vez, porque no queria perder mi 
lengua. El espafiol que hablan en Espafia es diferente, no 
existen palabras chabacanas como en El Salvador. Cuando 
alguien traduce, no es lo mismo. ECémo otra persona puede 
decirle a mi madre ‘Yo te amo’? No es lo mismo que yo se 
lo diga. El salvadorefio es una persona que vive y que tiene 
mucho amor. En Francia, la gente es fria. Amo més a mi mamé 
de aqui que a la de alla, pero le agradezco porque me ensefia a 
compartir, a ser bueno” (joven encontrado, San Vicente, 1998). 
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The reunion 


"The meeting with the family changed our lives, we had always had the 
illusion of coming to see them. In our childhood we had everything, a nice 
house to live in and we also received love, but we didn't have our family. it was 
a beautiful thing to find a family that visited us, that supported us, otherwise 
we would have always been wondering where our parents would be. 


"we went to visit my lami)ia on vacation, we got together with the other 
parents and organized a trip to Sumpu). We had a great time, we cooked and 
enjoyed ourselves all the time. the other kids are getting used to it and they like 
it. This time we burned for three days. we had a lot of fun." joven encontrarla, 
Uarjila, 1 997a. 


to strengthen ties and learn about the reality and context 
in which his or her brother or sister grew up after 
separation. 


Although the young people were accustomed to the 
comforts of their new lives, most of them have recognized 
that having their family back overcomes any economic 
differences. Gradually, many of them became integrated 
into their biological family and even into the community 
where their parents live. They attended family and social 
parties, began to socialize with friends and neighbors of 
their parents and, in this way, established new networks 
that contributed to reintegration. 


At many points in the reintegration process, the youth 
felt trapped between two families who disputed the right to 
them. They wondered to whom they belonged and where 
they belonged. Jealousy and competition became manifest, 
at a certain point, between the families, and both questioned 
the form of education that the other had given to the young 
person. They would try to see who they were more fond of 
and who they 


What weighed more, whether it was the biological, 
because of the Enea of filiation, or the social, based on 
living together. The young people faced a conflict of 
loyalty and wondered whom they should love more: their 
family of origin, for having the same blood and having 
searched for them for so many years, or their adoptive 
family. In addition, the young people worried about how 
their adoptive family would feel now that they had found 
their biological family. 


“No me parece como lo educaron los sefiores; lo criaron muy 
conformista, todo asefiorado; lo han criado muy mimado. Fijese 
que no puede hacer nada. En cambio, el que yo cuidé, desde 
pequefio ha trabajado y no anda con cosas. Uno tiene que 
ensefiarle a trabajar a los hijos’ (madre de joven encontrado, San 


Salvador, 1998). 


~“Ellos quieren mas a la familia que los crié que a nosotros que 
somos los de verdad. Yo agradezco a la gente que la terminéd de 
criar. Uno después pasa a un segundo plano, no nos queda mas que 
conformarnos. La cosa ya no va a ser como antes’ (madre de joven 
encontrada, Guarjila, 1998). 


“Yo tengo dificultad para visitar a mi hijo; ademés, cuando llego, 
él ni caso me hace. Hay momentos en que digo “¢Para qué lo voy 
ver?’. El ya sabe que yo existo, lo importante es que ya conoce la 
verdad, cémo paso todo y el esfuerzo que yo hice para poder 
encontrarlo. Yo entiendo que estaba muy pequefio y que no se 
acuerda de mi. Lo importante es que ya nos encontramos’ (madre 
de joven encontrado, Los Ranchos, 1998). 


It was very difficult for the biological family to 
accept that they no longer had authority over them, as 
they had over the other children. The level of hierarchy 
had been altered because the missing daughter or son 
was now in a certain position of advantage over his or 
her parents, due to their educational and economic 
level. 


Thedednion Weaving our iclenticld 
The family of origin had to adjust to these changes 
through a long process. Facing the challenge of relinquishing 
the role of parent or, rather, having to share it with 
others had a strong impact on the family relationship. 
Sometimes, family members took defensive attitudes, 
such as not visiting them or distancing themselves, 
although the desire to see their children and to continue 
fighting to build a relationship with them, even if it was 
different from what they had expected, predominated. 


The approach to this situation was aimed at reinforcing 
the functions of the subsystems. Despite the changes that the 
young people had experienced, the hierarchies had to be 
maintained. In the family dynamics of coudian families, 
fathers and mothers must be "respected and obeyed" by 
their children and this is an indicator of having given them 
a good upbringing. Failure to do so is an indicator of good 
parenting. 


Narcisa, participante de los talleres de REFA, Guarjila, 
Chalatenango. 


It generated confusion among the fathers and mothers of 
the disappeared children; they had to be satisfied with 
taking second place and believing that they were not 
responsible for the separation. It was also concluded 
that it was not a question of who had more or less right 
or who the young person loved more. Both families were 
made to understand that this competitive attitude had a 
negative impact on the young person and caused conflict. 
Changes may have been perceptible over time. In the end, 
the biological family felt that it was preferable to accept 
the youth's new reality, however painful and painful it 
might be, than to live with the uncertainty that prevailed 
before the localization. They understood that it was not 
possible for the youth to return to live with them, as had 
been their expectations at the beginning of the process. 


For other families, the process was different and they 
came to an understanding from the beginning; both 
recognized and validated each other's role in the 
formation of the son or daughter. Some adoptive 
parents, foreigners, traffickers and 


“Es importante cuando las personas crian bien a sus hijos, 
hay que ver a las manos de quién llegaron. No tenemos qué 
quejarnos, se ve que ellos los quieren. Uno debe entender que 
los muchachos quieren més a la familia que los crié. Mi sobrino 
pas6 unos dias en mi casa y cuando lo fui a dejar, senti el 
dolor como que otra vez lo iba a perder” (tia de joven 
encontrado, San Salvador, 1998). 


“Mi mama hizo un éloum de recortes de periddicos, colec- 
cionaba todo lo que salfa sobre El Salvador. Ademas tenia 
fotografias que tomdé cuando vino para adoptarnos. Nos platicaba 
sobre la historia del pais; yo recordaba algunas cosas, pero mi 
hermano no, porque tenfa dos afios cuando nos adoptaron’ 
(joven encontrada, 1997). 


The at On Weaving our identiyc 
They ensured that they retained their roots and their original 
social identity and also supported their children in their 
search for their biological family. In this case, the child 
grew up with a positive concept of his or her family of 
origin and was nurtured by memory and hope. In other 
cases, the children lost their childhood memories and 
replaced them with other realities, and learned to live with 
and love the family that offered them affection and 
support. These factors influenced how each _ one 
experienced reunion and reintegration. 


Leaving uncertainty behind was an opportunity to obtain 
the inner peace so much sought after by the families of the 
missing children. Those who participated in the process 
pointed out that communication, visits, writing to them to let 
them know that you are interested in their welfare, telling 
them about their fathers and mothers (in cases where they 
are deceased), telling them stories of their past, of their 
childhood, taking them for walks in the countryside and, 
above all, giving them lots of affection are factors that allow 
family reintegration to produce positive results. They also 
pointed out that language barriers, distance, the refusal of 
some adoptive families to allow visits, the young people's 
occupations and their adaptation to other conditions were 
obstacles in the process. 


The families participated in different dynamics; some 
with great willingness, others with great resistance. What 
became clear was that the encounter marks and establishes 
significant changes in the people who experience it and 
that their lives are changed forever. It is necessary that 
both the family of origin SS 
The adoptive family and Todo cambia, solamente una cosa no 
the adoptive family will | podemos cambiar, que es el amor por 
walk this new path | nuestros hijos (tia de jévenes encon- 
together, in order to trados, San Vicente, 1998). 
ensure the emotional 
well-being of the 


adoptive family and the 
adoptive family. 


The reunion 


The professional commitment of all those involved, 
especially the young person found. 


The family in reconstruction 


In addition to the thousands of deaths, mass migrations 
and disappearances, the war caused the dislocation of the 
Salvadoran family and generated changes in its structure 
(Montes, 1988). In addition to having to confront each day 
the extreme situations to stay alive, parents had to worry 
about the fate of the absent son after the separation and try 
to protect the daughters and sons who were present. Most 
men, rather than women, joined the army or guerrilla 
ranks and fell in combat; women then took on the 
responsibility of assuming the dual role and became the 
emotional and economic support of their daughters and 
sons.un In other cases, mothers tragically lost their lives 
in the midst of military operations. Many of the children 
found had witnessed the murder of their mother or father, 
which was a traumatic event that marked their psyche. The 
absence of the maternal figure and the cultural 
connotations attributed to this role were a determining 
factor in the children's psyche. 


“Angélica resiente mucho la falta de su mama. Cuando el papa la 
visita, a ella le da pena, porque le cuesta comunicarse con él, no 
halla de qué platicar. Prefiere que vaya acompafiado de las herma- 
nas. Cuando estaba la tfa, ella tenia mas confianza porque podian 
platicar de todo. La sentia como una mamé’ (madrastra de joven 


encontrada, Los Ranchos, 1998). 


“En las noches, me acostaba en la grama a contemplar el cielo. Al 
ver las estrellas, imaginaba en cada una de ellas a mi madre, pero 
los ojos se me llenaban de lagrimas y ya no podia verlas mas” 
(joven encontrado, 1998). 


HiBIE? 
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nificant events in the young person's life. They were left 
motherless and regretted her absence as they felt they 
would not be able to share and receive the love and 
affection they expected from that female figure. Other 
family members tried to fill some roles, but they could 
not fill the void left by such important figures as the 
father and mother. 


The war caused an obvious break in the family's life 
cycle. The missing child was absent for an entire phase 
and entered a very different stage of the family's 
development, characterized by the flexibility of the 
limits imposed on adolescent children and by their 
search for identity and independence. The interruption 
of the relationship, due to the disappearance, would 
have repercussions on present and future generations, as 
the generational transmission of family patterns and 
dynamics was altered. This had serious affective and 
behavioral effects. Disappeared children had to cope 
with the consequences of their disappearance on the 
present and future generations. 


Imelda, joven encontrada en Estados Unidos, con su padre y su 
madre. 
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In the context that Maron Baro (1990a) classified as 
"normal abnormality", they were forced to construct their 
identity and develop their lives in a network of 
dehumanizing relationships and situations. Many of the 
young people developed a pattern of desensitization, 
which can be interpreted as a defense mechanism to 
protect themselves in the face of so much suffering. They 
had great difficulty expressing their emotions and tended 
to deny them. This had an impact on their other 
relationships with significant others, as they were unable 
to deepen them. In some cases, they learned to see 
violence as a normal way of relating to others, as this had 
been part of their everyday socialization. 


Despite their absence, the missing child continued to 
have a secure place in the family structure. The 
experience accumulated in the intervention processes 
indicated to us that the missing child continued to be the 
object of pre-occupation and affection on the part of the 
members of the family who had had an affective 
relationship with him or her prior to his or her 
disappearance. The bond continued to exist, but the 
biological family had been deprived of their 


“Todos estébamos en Las Aradas. Habiamos huido por varios dias. 
Como el terreno esté rodeado de montafas, cuando llegaron los 
soldados quedamos prdcticamente atrapados. La gente empezd a 
correr para todos lados. Algunos se tiraron al rio Sumpul y se 
ahogaron. A mi mama la mataron junto a nuestro hermanito peque- 
fio. Mi hermano y yo quedamos como muertos en medio de los 
cadaveres. Un soldado nos vio y esperébamos que nos disparara. 
Nos llevaron en helicdptero a la Fuerza Aérea Salvadorefia. Abi 
crecimos en la base. Un enfermero era el encargado de nosotros. 
Nunca supimos lo que era crecer en un hogar; no nos relacionamos 
con ninguna sefiora, solo con hombres. Desde entonces no supimos lo 
que era tener una familia” (joven encontrado, San Salvador). 
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The child had been deprived of the right to be the 
transmitter of principles, values, beliefs and behavioral 
patterns, and had been deprived of the right to grow up 
within his or her biological family nucleus, within the 
framework of the models that his or her own history could 
provide. The child would have to receive this legacy from a 
substitute family or from people alien to his or her roots. In 
fact, they spent more than a decade separated from their 
biological family, living in a totally different environment 
from that of their parents, and shaped their individual and 
social identity in another context under the protection of 
another group. 


Being deprived of the universal right to grow and 
develop within one's own family has left deep scars, 
many of which cannot be overcome, despite efforts to 
reverse them. The question arises here: if the family is the 
basic socializer in childhood, what about those 
psychosocial processes in which the individual develops 
as a person and as a member of a society without a 
familyun to serve as a link and support him/her in this 
process? Nevertheless, through their experiences, both 
families and young people have set precedents by not 
allowing the repression of which they were victims to 
continue to control the course of their lives. 


Refunds 


Asociacion Pro-Busqueda calls restitution the fact that 
the young people decide to return to live with their 
biological family. However, most of them decide to continue 
living with their adoptive family; in fact, out of 154 reunited 
children, as of December 2003, only two opted for 
restitution. It is important to clarify that at the time of 
tracing, many of them are in the process of inde- 
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home for study or work purposes, or to work in a company, or 
or to form their own household. 


Argentina had a similar experience, similar to the 
phenomenon of disappeared children in El Salvador, but 
with important peculiarities. During the military 
dictatorship, thousands of people were disappeared, 
including young couples of militants. Some women were 
pregnant when they were taken to concentration camps, 
where they later bore their children. According to 
documents consulted, most of these women or children 
born in captivity were given up for adoption to military 
families. These adoptions have been declared false, since 
they altered the identity of the newborns in order to erase all 
traces of their origins. In 1977, the organization called 
Abue- las de Plaza de Mayo, formed by the grandmothers of 
these children, was created. This organization has worked 
for a period of more than 20 years, and has managed to 
locate more than 60 youngsters and return them to their 
biological families. Given 


General Assembly of Pro-Busqueda, in San Salvador. 
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In view of the circumstances of the disappearance, Abuelas 
de Plaza de Mayo aims at the restitution of these children 
who were "appropriated" by the military. This is carried 
out with the support of the corresponding legal instances. 
The emphasis of this institution is on the restitution of 
identity with all the components that this implies (Abuelas 
Plaza de Mayo, 1990). 


Pro-Busqueda, on the other hand, does not have restitution 
as its main objective, but rather search and reunion. The 
idea is that both the families and the young people have 
the opportunity to learn the truth about their past, that they 
can find each other and, in this way, partially heal the 
wounds caused by the separation. The approach depends, 
to a large extent, on the circumstances in which the 
events occurred in each country, and these also 
determine the way in which the reintegration work is 
carried out. However, we agree with the view of Abue- las 
de Plaza de Mayo, in the sense that restitution goes far 
beyond the return to the family. 


In this process, what guided the work of the 
psychology area was the priority given to the best 
interests of the child or young person, respecting the 
circumstances and particularities of each case. This work 
is in accordance with Article 39 of the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child (1990), which states that States 
Parties shall ensure the physical and psychological 
recovery and social reintegration of child victims. It 
should be noted that the Salvadoran State has not yet 
taken responsibility for guaranteeing this right. 


The decision to return the child was motivated either by 
the fact that the child was in conditions contrary to his or 
her well-being or by the degree of identification with his or 
her family of origin. The endorsement of the adoptive 
family was decisive for the restitution to take place. This 
was a challenge for both the young person and his or her 
biological family, .un 
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logic. The adaptation process was very difficult, since the 
young people had to learn to live in a family that had other 
rules and norms of coexistence. For its part, the family had 
to assume the change that the arrival of the new member 
caused in the family dynamics. Taking into account the 
effects that an abrupt separation could have on _ the 
youngsters, the biological and adoptive families agreed to 
maintain the bond. First, because of the young person's need 
to maintain links with relatives, friends and the place where 
he or she grew up, that is, with his or her support networks. 
And, secondly, so that the transition from one family to 
another would not be experienced as an_ uprooting 
experience, similar to the traumatic separation experienced 
in childhood. 


In both reintegration and restitution cases, families 
have tried to compensate the boys or girls for the time 
spent apart in different ways, giving them gifts within 
their means, providing them with special attention, such 
as preparing a meal of their choice. The young people's 
awareness that they enjoy these special concessions, in an 
attempt to make up for their time apart, by giving them 
gifts within their means, giving them special attentions, 
such as preparing a meal of their choice. 


“EI dice que ya se siente bien en la casa. La ropa ligerito le quedé 
apretada. Ahora esté estudiando y rapido esté aprendiendo. Poco 
a poco ha ido agarrando confianza. Es bien trabajador y en la 
comunidad los directivos me van a ayudar a conseguirle un trabajito” 
(madre de joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1997). 


"Yo lo iba a visitar cada fin de semana, lo llevaba a comer a lugares 
bonitos. Para su cumpleafios, le regalé una cocina y una cama. El 
estaba bien contento, no nos costé comunicarnos. Me tiene bastante 
confianza. Ya visit6 a toda la familia y dice que se quiere ir a vivir con 
nosotros. Siempre visita a la familia que lo ctid. Yo estoy agradecida 
con ellos” (madre de joven encontrado, San Salvador, 1997). 
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In some cases, some used it to gain a privileged position 
in the family, to get rid of some household chores and 
certain family rules. In some cases, the rescued youths 
threatened their biological family with leaving home, in 
response to which the families resorted to complying 
with their requests. This type of emotional chan- gage was 
also used by some youth in their adoptive families. It was 
common for them to use phrases such as: "After all, they are 
not my parents, they don't have to tell me anything. 
Establishing disciplinary boundaries became very difficult 
for the adoptive parents, as they found themselves in a 
situation where two families were fighting for the young 
person's affection. 


This problem was addressed with the families and with 
the young person, and they were made aware of the 
importance of treating the daughter or son found the 
same as the other children, i.e., with the same rights and 
responsibilities and complying with the rules established 
in the home. In this way, the central place occupied by 
the young person would be eliminated, tending to normalize 
the family dynamics. The family as a whole had to make a 
series of changes to adapt to the new structure, providing 
a place for the newcomer without putting others at a 
disadvantage. 


Young people 


VitewUo 


As a child, I got along well withmy my mommy 
con mi papa. Mi papa me andaba de un lugar 
to another; she had given me a horse that I had a 
little cumita. My mom was sweet. from there, the 
$rinci$al thing I rezoerOm of alatenao or is war. I 
was five years old. a uinOa 
desaparecieron mi papa y mi hermano. Solo 
my mom, my sister, my sister and I were — 
I would ask my mom: NY my Eata? I was on the lost the lost 
road", that's what you used to say when they killed them. We were in a 
tattoo, hiding. So there were some children LierniLmo ) one of them 
cried. The soldiers heard We were just exercising. | They were 
coming out of there, otherwise we're going to cake them." Some of 
them got that Some of them made it, we were taken to the _ they took 
fee cu(atazos with e( usi(. They would say tous. "You are —_uerri- 


€ros, hans de Ruta, they are going to die. 


They took us to a field They told us that they were going to take the 

I caught the moms, they putus ona Ue c6 tero, like a 

S$uien $uita the erritos to the bitch. There were no seats. Before I 

left I went to hug my mother for the last time. Cla soldier grabbed 

me by the shirt and pulled me back in. He started to take off the U o 
tero y desde esa vez no supe de mi madre. 
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We were taken to an orphanage that looked like a trafficking Ue all; 
we had like BOO kids. I love five days later they made a ru- 
We were taken to the Villas Infantiles orphanage. So there was a re la- 
mento bien duro, eran castigos de animal, no de gente. Cuando ya 
I was very upset, they took me to psychological treatment and I was 
decian que tratara de olvidar, que no era justo que toda my life was going to 


that | would be remembering that, that it would damage my biti, that it 
would 


a dafiar mi vida en el futuro. Yo les decia: “Podran haber pasado 
years, but I can't forget it, it's as if they were killed yesterday; I can 
grow up, but the memory is always tender in my heart. In the 
companions of the institution, we asked for an echo, in the games, 
trafficking; but the people who took care of us, instead of healing the 


wounds, made deeper the pain in the heart. 


When I grew up, I joined the gangs in Han Martin. That's where 
I was when they came looking for me with the news that I had a 
family. I was hiding. I never imagined that there was an Association 
that was trying to convince me to go with them. That's how my brother 
was, my day. But I felt no love for them. However, for them the 
reunion was happiness. Maybe if my mother had been there, J would 
have been happy, but she had been killed. I didn't understand, even if 
my family had existed, I could not understand why they had killed her. 


hubiera buscado cuando estaba chiquito. Hoy para qué, ya estoy 
no light, J had to go to the river to fetch water. I was supposed to 
complain for several days with them, inthe morning; but no, the next 
day in the morning I took the bus back to San Martin. I didn't want to go 
back to Chalatenango; I didn't feel like my family to those people, I 
didn't like them. 


Pro-Busqueda wanted me to come and talk about what had 
happened to me with my family, they wanted me to talk to other young 
people in the country. | was saying, "uterus how is that going to 
be those’. 
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people say it's hopeless that when you break a 

almncia becomes my! Oacitos that, even if one hits it with a- 
mento, no te queda nunca igual. Yo decia: “Qué remedio tiene que yo 
I was convinced by the psychologist, Kati ué with her, and she told 
me, "I'm not going to want to leave a farm, yes, there will always be a 
failure. The psychologist convinced me, 

Kati ué, and with her, I began to with her, I 
started the workshops. The truth was that the workshops were very 
good , I gottoknow other young people, we joked, we joked, 
they liked me to tell jokes, and I liked to laugh and laugh. I really 
liked tomake others laugh. learned a lot of things at these 
meetings; to laugh in different ways. ways, 

not just to see what was convenient for me. I learned that I didn't 
habia que echarle la culpa a la familia por lo que paso, porque real- 
They are not to blame, but rather the war was to blame. the war. 
God never wanted to abandon us. I learned to be like them, to 


pesar de las dificultades, habian hecho lo posible para buscarnos. 


Wtanclo in the orphanage, I got to have three names. Pro-Bus- 

was to help me to get my birth certificate fixed. obtained 

ve mi propia identidad. Eso me ayudd bastante, porque ya me 

sentia seguro de quién Craw or eso me siento agradecido con 

Pro-Busqueda with God, because that was a dream that I wanted to 

lograr, tener mi propia identidad, siempre lo deseé. Ahora mi pro- 

pia identidad es José Vitelio Navarro Alvarenga y sé que mis pa- 

three died carnally, but spiritually they are alive in my heart. What 

I can do is to overcome my life, to try to raise my parents, but 
now with problems, because with him everything is possible. 

If there had not been such a great deal of support for the e! support the 

1nS1S- 

tence of Nro-Search, he might not have come back to visit me again. 

lia en Chalatenango. No fue sino tres afios después del primer en- 

| found that | went again. And Ue there another time I stayed for about four 

dias, y asi, cada vez mas seguido. En este afio he ido ya como cinco 

times | Ue that | Ue that UaUaUo several weeks. Little by little | Ue them 


taking affection. Now it makes me want to go to Chalatenango. E! support 
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and consejos de la familia y de otra gente que me ha apoyado, 
help me stay on the right track. 


Most of the young people found lived their first years in 
the countryside, alongside their closest relatives. They 
developed activities typical of their environment, including 
helping with agricultural work, carrying water and taking 
food to their relatives in the cornfield. Once the war 
started, they had to face traumatic experiences, 1.e., they 
found themselves in the midst of military operations, they 
were killed in massacres, they fled with their families to 
save their lives or, worse still, they witnessed the torture, 
rape or death of one or both parents, siblings or other 
relatives. Finally, they underwent forced separation from 
their biological family. 


After these events, most of these children underwent a 
series of transfers, which meant being in different places 
before they enjoyed a minimum of stability. Many were in 
barracks, military camps or at the Salvadoran Red Cross 
before they were taken to an orphanage or placed with 
families. Some were given up for adoption to foreign 
families, after having lived for some years in an institution. 
In any case, the forced separation brought about a radical 
change in their lives, to which the children had to cope 
and adapt. 


The percentage of young people assisted by Pro- 
Busqueda's psychology team, in the period 1996-1999, 
corresponded to 15% of those who were found at the time 
of forming the groups. This was due to the fact that about 
50% resided abroad; 5% were under 12 years of age and 
the remaining 30% were not interested in participating in 
this type of groups or could not do so due to the fact that 
they were not able to participate in the groups. 


Los young people 


lived in rural areas far from San Salvador or because their 
adoptive families did not allow them to attend. In this way, 
we were able to serve 15 young people, seven women and 
eight men, distributed in two groups. 


During the workshops, participants ranged in age from 
14 to 27 years old. Eleven lived in or near the metropolitan 
area of San Salvador, three in the city of San Miguel and 
one in the city of Usulutan. All had had the opportunity to 
study. Five were pursuing university studies, nine had 
finished or were studying high school, and one young 
woman had studied only elementary school. Eight lived in 
orphanages, five with foster or adoptive families and two 
were taken, after a massacre, to the Air Force, where they 
lived until they reached the age of majority. 


During the intervention process, the young people 
externalized various feelings that they had kept bottled up 
and told stories that they had consciously or unconsciously 
preferred to put aside. This, in addition to having a 
therapeutic effect, allowed the psychology team to 
understand the problem. The following are the overall 
characteristics of the intervention process and the main 
themes that emerged in the course of the sessions. 


Psychological intervention process 


As the Association located more young people, the 
psychology area also accompanied the reunions and directed 
the family reintegration process. The need to bring the young 
people together and provide them with a space where they un 
could share their experiences became increasingly evident. 
Thus, the young people were called to the first meetings and, 
as a result, they were able to share their experiences. 


Iss 
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the feasibility of working with them on the project was assessed. 
a more systematic group process. 


A program of care was designed based on the setting up 
of mutual support groups, which consisted of closed 
groups oriented to work on specific objectives. The main 
purpose was to help the young people rebuild their identity, 
incorporating the traumatic events of their past and the 
implications of the forced separation from their biological 
family. The program design contemplated the development 
of ten meetings in a systematic but flexible process, 
according to the needs of the group dynamics, which could 
be extended when necessary. For this purpose, many 
elements of the participatory methodology were taken up 
again, using techniques that would allow them to use their 
creativity and make it easier for them to get in touch with 
their own history, share it and release an emotional burden 
that had been stored for many years. The phase of 
knowledge of the problem on the part of the facilitators 
could also have a therapeutic effect on the boys, through the 
validation of their experiences and emotional discharge. 
Thus, this phase was not limited only to making a diagnosis. 


A central element of the process was the promotion of 
self-support among the young people. The objective of 
groups of this nature is to develop a process of mutual 
support that allows participants to share and define, as far 
as possible, a common problem (Garaizabal and Vasquez, 
1996). No one better than the participants themselves could 
understand the implications of what they had experienced. 
The support that emerged among them became a principle, 
which governed not only inside the sessions, but also 
outside, thus facilitating the formation of support networks. 
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We also resorted to one of the resources proposed by 
Berstein and Riera (1993) for mutual aid processes, which 
refers to the reintegration of the experience. One of the 
central objectives of the repre- sion is to split the social 
network and break the solidarity, so that the harm produced 
tends to be privatized. The young people felt that this had 
happened only to them, that they were outsiders in a society 
where no one was like them; they felt alone and 
misunderstood, with no space to speak. As mentioned 
above, reintegrating the experience means, first of all, 
having a space of trust where feelings that have often been 
denied can be expressed. It is important not only to re- 
know and express the experiences, but also to give them a 
meaning in order to be able to face them and understand 
the impotence produced by so much loss. In this space, the 
young people tried to answer some questions that for a long 
time had remained unanswered: 

Why did the war originate? Why did my parents com- 
Why me? 


This work was based on the Narrative Psychotherapy 
Model. The narrative metaphor proposes that people live 
their lives through stories they tell themselves. These stories 
giveun meaning to their lives and have real, not imaginary, 
effects. The way people describe certain events in their 
lives may limit them from developing new ideas or finding 
effective ways to deal with them. White and Epston (1993) 
argue that the meaning members attribute to events 
determines their behavior. In this sense, a young woman 
may believe the story that her mother abandoned her or she 
may believe that she saved her by leaving her inun a safer 
place, in the face of such an extreme situation. Whichever of 
the narratives is told 
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The child's self-confidence will govern, in part, her actions 
and the way she relates to her mother. 


First group of young people encountered who participated in the workshops. 


It could be argued that in the face of such drastic and 
traumatic events, such as a war or the disappearance ofun 
son, it is difficult to change the narrative. However, in this 
work we used this approach in an attempt to find a 
meaning to what happened and to the feelings that arose 
after those events, taking into account the prevailing 
context. One of the techniques used from this approach was 
therapeutic reworking through letter writing (a technique 
that could be applied since all the young people could read 
and write). 

La reelaboraciédn es una manera de reinterpreta 

dente para invalidar una idea arraigada y daftina. Asi 
drian rehacer las historias de sus vidas de un modo més 
constructivo, a partir de su propio poder creativo. 


Los young people HS 


The intervention process, developed with the groups of 
young people, was carried out in three phases, which are 
described below. 


First phase 


The first phase was focused on establishing trust among 
the participants and strengthening the group cohesion. 
Their expectations and objectives for attending the 
meetings were explored. Likewise, the framework of the 
group process to be developed was established. In 
conjunction, the topics of interest were defined and the 
issues to be addressed were prioritized. 


Second phase 


In this phase, the issues prioritized were explored in 
depth, among them, the trauma of the war, mourning, the 
feelings they had stored up such as rage, hatred and 
desire for revenge, identity, the meaning of reunion, and 
self-su- sthma, among others. The young people narrated 
and shared their personal history through a graphic 
expression that demanded a great emotional effort. 
Directed activities were carried out that allowed them to 
go back in time, face their childhood experiences and 
become aware of the events that affected their lives. In 
this way they were able to externalize various feelings 
and assimilate these experiences. At the same time, they 
were able to identify the factors that, at that time, helped 
them to move forward. 


Subsequently, they were given the space to work on and 
channel the feelings of anger, sadness, loneliness and 
abandonment that came to light in the stories they told 
about themselves. For this purpose, techniques proposed 
from the narrative conception were used, alluding to the 
creative and transforming power of each one of them. 


“Estas reuniones me han ayudado a perdonar a mi papé. A 
pesar de que esté muerto, le tenia odio y rencor. Ahora me 
estoy sintiendo més tranquila conmigo misma. He aprendido 


que ellos no tuvieron la culpa, sino las circunstancias de la 
guerra. A través de las reuniones me permitié recordar a mi 
papé como alguien que sufrid la guerra. Yo hasta me habia . 
confesado y el cura me decia que lo perdonara, pero no x 


podia” (Taller de Jévenes, 1999). 


“Nosotros hemos tenido personas que nos cuiden. Yo le - 


hallo la parte positiva a mi vida. Fuimos apoyados. Tuvimos 


una instituci6n que nos daba amor, como la familia, que se 
preocupara por nosotros. En otra instituci6n no los cuidaban — 
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identidad 


tanto como a nosotros’ (Taller de Jévenes, 1997). 


As part of the work on identity, the young people 
were made aware that their family life differed from that 
of the social patterns, so that they could assimilate it. In 
addition, the young people had the opportunity to assess 
the impact of the reunion on their lives, both negatively 
and positively. They also had the opportunity to have a 
different narrative about the people important to them 
and their responsibility in the separation. To close the 
phase, the topic of individual and collective identity was 
explored in depth, for which they defined the 
characteristics that identified them as young people who 
had been found. 


Third phase 


At the end of the process, the young people drew up a 
personal life plan in which they set specific goals and 
objectives. They also developed a collective plan in 
which they reflected the group's concerns and formed 
their own organizational structure. 


Young 13s 
people 


Convivio con jovenes, San Salvador, 1997. 


Trauma 


The constant acts of violence and _ destruction 
particularly affected girls and boys, who, at the time of the 
war, had to face the typical tasks of childhood, such as 
achieving self-confidence and building their identity. The 
normal activities of this stage, such as games and 
fantasies, were cancelled, as they had to be replaced by the 
effort to survive. Boys and girls were forced to grow up in 
a completely dehumanizing context, which ended up 
becoming a daily occurrence. As Mar- tin-Bar6d (1990c) 
points out, growing up in a context of war led children to 
internalize violence in their socialization as a natural way 
of establishing relationships with others. In addition, many 
developed, as a form of defense, an emotional distance 
from the events that took place. "Even though the 
immediate reaction of children in these situations is 
emotionally charged (screaming, crying, fear), it is also a 
form of defense. 
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"The institution gave us moral, economic and material support; it gave us 
health. During the war we did not have a good mental health. In my case, 
I was traumatized, I went to psychologists and psychiatrists to help 
me with the complex of things. I could not walk and I had hip 
operations. With those surgeries I could walk and I was able to go on. it 
felt good to be there, I didn't remember what had happened, but we 
were afraid of the sun. we heard gunshots in the street, we got under 
the bed, 


| was taken to AN, | was six years old. | had no family, | was 

traumaclo because | saw my mother die. As the years went by | 

was otviUanclo. | was afraid, not that | knew how to overcome it". 
workshop che Jovenes, 1996) 


Characteristically, they have developed a relatively stable 
pattern of emotional insensitivity, that is, so much of the 
emotional cost of the experiences leads to a defensive 
desensitization that makes them appear emotionless" 
(Punamaki, 1982; Lindqvist, 1984 in Mar- tin-Baro, 
1990c, p. 238). Many young people can tell their stories, 
marked by the barbarity with which they occurred, like 
narrating a movie they have seen. It is common for them to 
have dissociated their affections from the circumstances in 
which they lived. 


Difficulty in establishing affective relationships 


One of the main repercussions of the war, detected 
during the intervention process, was the young people's 
lack of trust in others. For many children, the loss of the 
people closest to them (those responsible for providing 
love, security, protection and care) made it difficult for 
them to establish new affective relationships. The fear arose 
that, once again, life would take away the people with whom 
they were building new bonds. 


young people 


“Yo no podria hacer lo que él hizo, de ayudar a otros jévenes con 
los que crecié en el orfanato. Yo ya me olvidé de mis amistades de 
entonces. Me he aferrado a nuevos recuerdos. El pierde un perro y 
le duele; a mi me pasa eso y no siento nada. Yo no me aferré a 
nada ni mis hermanos ni esposo. Yo sé que se van a morir’. 


“En las Villas Infantiles nos cuidaban sefioras a quienes llamdba- 
mos tias. Yo queria mucho a la tia, pero después la pasaron a otro 
hogar. Sufti porque con ella platicaba y me trataba con carifio. 
Después de ella llegaron otras, pero ya no era lo mismo. En cinco 
afios tuve como cuatro tias. Yo era indiferente con ellas y a veces 
las molestaba. Para qué me iba a encarifiar, si de todos modos se 


iban air”. 


“Yo me siento muy insegura y algunas personas me lo dicen. Veo 
otras personas que no son asi. De chiquita, estuve en varios 
lugares. Recuerdo que escuchaba a los sefiores de la casa cuando 
decfan que no sabian qué hacer con nosotros”. 


“Yo también siento esa inseguridad. Es como estar de inquilinos 
y que llegue el duefio y te saque. Uno siempre esta pensando 
que lo: pueden. sacar 

Caller de Jévenes, 1996, 1998, 1999) 


Many youth were involved in troubled relationships. 
Some expressed great indifference towards their adoptive 
families, biological families, friendships and dating. These 
reactions can be interpreted as a defense mechanism, 
through which they established barriers to avoid affectionate 
relationships and thus avoid the pain of losing their loved 
one againun . The insecurity of not knowing if they were 
really accepted and loved was often transferred to the other 
interpersonal relationships they established. In their 
eagerness to avoid the pain of rejection, they avoided 
emotional involvement. 
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The series of relocations and changes to which they were 
exposed after separation was another factor that made it 
difficult for them to form emotional ties. The young people 
reported that when they were getting used to and had 
become attached to certain people, they were moved many 
times to different places, which resulted in the emergence 
of a feeling of abandonment. 


In addition to the above, in many homes the young 
people had surrogate mothers. Some orphanages tried to 
simulate a "normal" home, in which a number of 
children were under the responsibility of a woman they 
called "mother". The nature of these institutions and the 
fact that the role of surrogate mother consisted of paid 
work gave the position a mobility. Thus, some surrogate 
mothers stayed only a few months or a few years. Thus, 
the "moms" came and went. This situation affected the 
children under their care, who suffered the consequences 
of constant separations. 


The duel 


The young people who participated in the groups 
stated that growing up without the love of their parents 
was what affected them most in their lives. The loss of 
the most important figures at this stage of development 
has a decisive impact on all other stages. In early 
childhood, children learn to develop their basic trust and 
form basic attachments to others. They become 
dependent on adult care, which makes them more 
vulnerable in crisis situations. The loss of their parents 
led them to face, on a daily basis, their absence, the lack 
of their caresses and care. In the first moments of 
separation, they had the uncertainty of not knowing who 
would take care of them. 


young 
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They also lost their roots because they were uprooted 
from their place of origin in a very slow manner. In 
addition to the above, they also lost their roots because 
they were uprooted from their place of origin. This forced 
them to build their identity in a totally different 
environment. 


On the one hand, they were protected because they 
did not yet understand the long-term implications of their 
experiences; on the other hand, they were invaded by 
magical and fantastical thoughts in which they attributed 
the crisis to their "bad actions". All this generated a high 
level of anguish and confusion, as they were not clear 
who was responsible for their care and protection. 


“Hemos perdido mucho. Perdimos a la familia y eso es lo més 
valioso. Todo lo demas se puede reponer’ . 


“Yo me sentia triste porque queddbamos solo mi hermano y yo, no 
sabfamos que iba a ser de nosotros, a donde nos iban a llevar”. 


“El perder a los padres es lo mds doloroso”. 


at , » 
Podras tener cheros, pero a tu nana nunca la recuperas . 
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“Solo hay dos personas que yo quisiera que estuvieran vivos, mi 
f . ‘ 2 
mamé y mis abuelos. Me los arrancaron’. 


“Siempre me ha hecho falta un pap4, tengo que aceptarlo, no 


vivi con mi familia. Ahora quisiera decir: vivi con mis hermanos. 
No tuvimos el suficiente amor que necesitébamos  . 


“Cuesta aceptarlo, pero no lo vamos a recuperar. Otros murieron 


_y a nosotros nos sacaron de ahi, nos criamos en otro ambiente’. 


(Taller de Jévenes, 1996 y 1999) 


Esguerra (1993) points out that there are three 
factors that influence the grieving process in children. 
First, whether or not they have sufficient information 
about the death of family members. Secondly, the 
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support that 


The second is for the child to receive from other family 
members, friends, and the community. Third, that the child 
has the opportunity to go through the grieving process, 1.e., 
to be able to manage his or her thoughts, feelings and 
emotions during this period. 


In situations of political 


THE eciaf YOU have to repression, the spontaneity to dis- 


think about your family, we are 
not your family’. it was- You 
can deny something that is 


true (Youth 


cuss about what is going on is null 
and void. For safety reasons, 
adults prefer to withhold certain 


Workshop, information from children, 
997th. because they do not know what is 
going on. 


They believe that they are too young to understand and 
think that this prevents them from unintentionally 
providing information to third parties. However, this lack of 
information was a source of confusion for the children, 
and caused them anguish and uncertainty. They could 
not understand what was happening in their homes and 
lives. Adults, on the other hand, were in the midst of 
their own losses and trying to cope with so many 
traumatic events. It was to be expected that they would 
not be able to provide 


7 "I was meeting the standards; as I grew older, my mind changed, I 


was _ to forgive them mom and dad, but I didn't feel it,I didn't 
want to say it. I didn't want to say it. Just I was just 

making commitment. Ididn't want to I was not clearing 
me from anyone, [| I was trying to get 

attention. /Vte kice well girlfriend" young to find 
her, 1996). 


‘I was involved with a bad one a long time ago. At’ | always liked to 
stand out and, little by little, | was gaining ground, which caused 
me problems with another one of the leaders, until we got into a 
fight and he got a punch in the stomach and ended up in the 
Hospital. At that time | learned to use weapons. Once we tried to 
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steal a car, the luckiest thing was that | didn't have enough gasoline 
and the police caught us. | got away with it because | was a minor, 
but the other clergy did go to jail", young man, 1997). 
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the support the infants required at the time. On the 
contrary, they were often asked not to cry and to be strong. 
The people who could have provided emotional support 
for the children were not there because they had died or 
were too psychologically and physically affected to play 
that role. 


Although some people who worked in the institutions 
where the children were taken had the intention of 
providing them with the necessary support, many times it 
was not the most adequate. According to the young people's 
accounts, the new caregivers considered that the best way to 
help them was to try to make them forget what had 
happened to them. For this reason, they were forced to erase 
the memories they had of their life with their biological 
family and of the war. 


This effort, which almost always had the good intention 
of bringing relief to the little ones, was linked to the 
official discourse of "forgiveness and forgetting" with 
which the Salvadoran State was handling the facts of the 
war. The mandate to forget was intended to leave in the 
past what had happened during the war. 


“Tenia 5 afios cuando mataron a mi papd. Yo, de mi voluntad, 
no me queria salir de la zona; queria tomar venganza. Hasta 
hace tres afios se me quité de la mente. Al saber quién maté a 
las familias quiere uno matarlos, uno reacciona con ese deseo. 
Ahora estoy apagado’ (joven encontrado, 1999). 


“El crecer sin el amor de un padre y hermanos con quien 
contar, nos hizo reaccionar con violencia y querer ser vengati- 
vos’ (joven encontrado, 1999), 


“Uno, en el momento, siente ese rencor. Pero uno no sabe 
contra quién es. Es contra sf mismo, quizés. Yo me sentia tan 
furiosa porque no habia tenido la oportunidad de hablar lo 
que sentfa. Cuando me preguntaban si era huérfana, yo evadia 
el tema’ (joven encontrada 1999). 
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The truth of what had happened and, moreover, to deny 
such acts of inhumanity in order to conceal the truth and 
thus ensure that justice would not be demanded. 


On the other hand, this mandate prevented the infants 
from getting involved in the grieving process and 
expressing all the emotions they were experiencing at 
the time and which were denied. This situation resulted 
in their emotions being repressed and causing them pain 
today. During the intervention process, the young people 
were able to release these emotions that they had learned 
to repress and were able to support each other, since the 
mere fact of knowing that they were not the only ones 
who felt the same way and had had similar experiences 
brought them some relief. 


Coping with feelings 


“Nos sentiamos culpables porque nuestros padres nos decian que » 
lucharon por un mundo mejor. Yo les digo eso a mis hijos, que lucho 
por ellos. Si yo me muero, ellos se van a sentir culpables”. 


“La guerra me llevé a separarme de mis padres. Me afecté que 
algunos parientes tuvieran que dar la vida. Me cuestionaba sobre lo - 
que habfa pasado y me hacia sentirme culpable”. 


“Siento odio al destino, pero no se puede odiar, perdono”. 
“Perdéname, pero te odio. Hoy te perdono”. 


(Taller de Jévenes, 1997, 1998) - 


The lack of spaces to recognize and validate their 
feelings about their losses led young people to express 
them through inappropriate and even dangerous 
behaviors, such as breaking the established rules at 
home, arriving late at night, and exercising verbal or 
physical violence towards their adoptive or foster 
parents or caregivers, 
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or run away from home, even when it was dangerous. 
Some even joined the "maras" or became involved in 
criminal acts. 


During the intervention process they were able to 
connect with their feelings of pain, anger, desire for revenge 
and sadness. They were accepting and expressing them 
and were able to realize that they were not the only ones to 
feel them. However, not everyone found it easy to express 
feelings that are socially and religiously questionable or 
unacceptable, such as hatred, revenge and resentment. 
Some were able to do so through ambivalent expressions, 
which hinted at the conflict that possessing these feelings 
generated in them. 


Guilt was another feeling that they managed to 
express, aS some young people had introjected the 
message that their parents fought and gave their lives so 
that they could haveun a better future, which made them feel 
that everything that had happened was _ their 
responsibility. 


Identity 


After the separation, young people grew up and 
established their world of meanings in a context that was 
not that of their origin, often not knowing what their true 
roots were. Just as in the case of 


“Es dificil decir de dénde vengo. En la universidad me pidieron 
autenticar mi partida de nacimiento, era de Chilanguera, la que 
me sacaron mis papas adoptivos, y mis compafieros me pregunta- 
ron y es dificil explicarles” (Taller de Jévenes, 1999). 


“Uno se siente que no tiene raices, que uno esta en el aire. Quién 
me dice que ellos son mi verdadera familia? Por qué ellos y no otra 
gente? Racionalmente hablando, sé que ellos son mi familia, pero es 
dificil para mi aceptarlos” (joven encontrado, 1996). 
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According to Martin-Baro (1998), socialization marks the 
individual with the stamp of the society or social group 
in which he or she develops. The individual belongs to a 
specific group, which defines the deepest roots of the 
human structure of each person. For this reason, the acts 
of violence, forced uprooting and the separation of 
families had a serious impact on the identity of young 
people. In the process of socialization, the person is made 
and emerges. The social environment is, therefore, an 
essential shaping element of a person's being. For the 
missing children, this shaping element was a family or 
an institution; even, in dozens of cases, a country other 
than that of their biological family. Many have spent 
their lives wondering: Where am I from? Who are my 
parents? Who do I look like? Where was I born? What 
will be my real date of birth? What will be my real name? 
In essence the question is: Who am I? 


"It was very illuminating for me. The school was very clean. My (active) 


mother hired a teacher to teach me French. I felt like a fool because they 


knew so many things. It was amazing how they spoke so many 


languages. People looked at me strangely. There is so much racism in 


France..." (young person encountered, 1998). 


found myself in a strange country, it was so clierent. it had 


10 years old and had not yet learned to read in Spanish, but 
had to learn to read and write in English. it was very difficult)" 
youth encountered, 199d). 


Although these young people identified with the social 
context in which they lived and with the families with 
whom they grew up, many of them never felt completely 
part of their adoptive family, as they felt that their origins 
were not the same and that this made them feel that they 
were not part of their adoptive family. 
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The fact of having entered a new family and social 
context, in some cases in a violent and imposed manner, 
made it even more difficult for them to assume the new 
family as their own. Furthermore, the fact of having 
entered a new family and social context, in some cases in 
a violent and imposed manner, made it even more difficult 
for them to assume the new family as their own. Nor were 
they able to feel part of their biological family, since it was not 
present and they did not have the community experiences 
that would have allowed them to identify with a certain 
group. In the end, it turned out that they belonged to both 
families and, at the same time, could not truly feel part of 
either. 


The dilemma arises when young people are confronted 
anew with their past and their origins. The reunion brings 
them face to face with the fact that they come from a very 
different world from the one in which they grew up. Many 
have undergone radical changes. Nearly half of the 
localized youth were adopted by foreign families and thus 
lost their nationality, customs and traditions. Suddenly, 
they were immersed in a world they did not know. 


The majority of those who grew up in El Salvador 
moved their place of residence from rural to urban 
areas. The discriminatory stereotype that predominates in 
the city about peasants made it difficult for them to 
accept and assimilate their roots and origin. For some, 
assimilation of the family of origin was even more 
difficult than for those who had lived in another 
country. 


In other cases, young people grew up among families 
without knowing that they were not their biological 
families. Upon learning the truth, they felt betrayed and 
deceived by their surrogate families; they felt they had 
been denied an essential part of themselves. Suddenly, the 
foundations on which the children had built their identity 
collapsed. In doing so, they also lost the con- 
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They were often reluctant to comply with the norms and 
obligations of the home, and they fundamentally 
questioned the role of the foster parents. This often led 
them to deny that they belonged to that family and they 
resisted complying with the rules and obligations of the 
home, and fundamentally questioned the role of the 
adoptive parents and the deception to which they were 
subjected. 


“Lo diffcil es que todos sabfan que yo no era hijo de 
ellos y yo no. Lo mas dificil es no haber conocido a mis 


papas’ (Taller de Jévenes, 1998). 


t ‘ 

“Después que supo que nosotros no éramos sus verdade- 
ros padres, ya no nos hacia caso. Nos decia ‘al fin y al 
cabo ustedes no son mis papas, no tienen por qué decir- 


me nada’ (padre adoptivo, 1997). 


Some found it difficult to believe that the story told by 
their biological families was true. In many cases we had to 
explain the whole investigative process that confirmed 
their identity; other times we had to resort to DNA testing 
to help them clear their doubts. Others accepted that their 
doubts were not rational, that deep down they knew that 
this was their family of origin, but that it was difficult for 
them to accept it, because it meant accepting their own 
painful history. It was therefore not uncommon to hear 
phrases such as: "According to what I have been told, it is 
not a matter of course that they would have been able to 
accept their family of origin. 
tado...” o “Supuestamente...”. 


Como Observa Erickson (1968), una tarea central en 
la adolescencia es establecer un sentido claro de identi- 
dad, para poder contestarse las dudas que se tengan so- 
on itself or himself or herself. In this sense, 1n order to achieve 
integrity, the o el joven debe sentir que existe una conti- 
nity between the concepto que ha ido construyendo de si 


The you himself throughout his childhood and his expectations of his future. 
ait future. For the adolescents who lived through the se- 
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In the case of the war, this stage was further complicated 
by the fact that they lacked some of the necessary 
elements to be able to define themselves. For example, it 
was difficult for them to have the same perception of 
themselves in the past and in the present. Not only did 
they have to cope with the physiological and 
psychological changes of their age and the social 
demands imposed on them, but they also suddenly had to 
face a past that they had either erased from their memories 
or simply stored away. In either case, this past was part of 
the assimilation of their "I". Therefore, having to 
incorporate it as part of their lives implied having to 
change the image they had of themselves. 


During the intervention process, the youth began to 
integrate their early childhood experiences into their lives 
as part of their past. Coming to terms with this history 
meant not only accepting themselves and their true 
origins, but also their bio-economic families. 


Lucio Carrillo revisa un cuadro con fotos de otros j6venes encontrados. 
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logical. It meant accepting that their roots were in a 
different place from the place where they grew up, thus 
beginning the integration of both worlds and opening up 
the possibility of putting together all the pieces necessary 
to assemble the puzzle of their identity, which had 
previously been incomplete. In order for the young people 
to acquire a clear sense of identity, it was necessary for 
them to have a perception of themselves that was stable 
over time. The workshops facilitated this process. They 
were encouraged to use their creativity and, through 
drawing and the search for symbols, to reflect 
themselves, incorporating the different elements of 
their personal history on a more subjective level. 


It also made it easier for the groups to build their 
collective identity. This work was able to address one of 
the problems they had pointed out: they did not feel that 
there was social recognition of their problems and they felt 
isolated from the community to which they belonged. 
Having a collective identity means feeling that they belong 
to a group. In this case, it was a group of reunited young 
people, whose common past was to have been forcibly 
separated from their families and forced to grow up with 
their own families. In this sense, they considered that their 
identity was constructed on the basis that they belonged to 
both families. However, they also felt that their roots were 
stolen, which led them to search for their true history. They 
stated that what characterizes them is their strong desire to 
move forward with their lives. 


The identity of the young people was also affected at 
the legal level. In most cases, birth certificates were 
altered and instead of carrying out the adoption process, 
adoptive families simply registered the children as 


progeny. 
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The Many times they did not have the economic resources 
to carry out the whole process or were unaware of its 
importance. In addition, the judicial system in the country 
has been so inefficient that this type of procedure can be 
carried out without any sanction. In other cases, the legal 
iden- tity of the young people was purposely changed by the 
lawyers working in the adoption process for foreign 
families. They obtained a birth certificate with altered data, 
including false birth certificates from their parents in order 
to declare them "orphans" and facilitate the adoption. The 
foreign families not only paid considerable sums of money 
to adopt a child, but also did not know the truth of the facts. 
For the young people in this situation, knowing the truth 
about their origin became even more complicated, since 
certain gaps could only be filled with information from the 
biological family or from the lawyers who did the 
paperwork. 


The legal identity with which they grew up has also 
been a configuring element of their being. As Martin-Bar6o 
(1988) points out, people's first and last names play an 
important role in the construction of their identity. The 
name is what distinguishes one person from another and 
also allows him/her to feel that he/she belongs to a certain 
group, family or community. In the majority of cases, the 
name of a person's first and last name plays an important 
role in the construction of identity. 
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In most cases, young people assumed the name and other 
elements of their identity, such as their date of birth, 
obtained after separation from their biological family. For 
this reason, most of them, even knowing their biological 
family and having had the opportunity to fill in some of the 
gaps in their personal history with which they had grown up, 
chose to keep the name they had borne and by which they 
had always been recognized. 


Another part of the comprehensive care process provided 
by Pro-Busqueda to the young people consisted of 
providing, in coordination with the legal area, the necessary 
information about the legal consequences of having a false 
birth certificate. However, several alleged that they did not 
feel comfortable with a name they did not recognize and 
preferred to legalize the name they had grown up with. Here 
the difference between identity at the legal level and identity 
at the psychological level became evident. If the young 
people did not first assume their origin, name and date of 
birth at the subjective level, they could not be prepared to 
engage in the process of legalizing their personal 
documents, even if they had been altered after separation 
from their families. The fact that most young people were 
not interested in legalizing their documents could indicate 
that they had not assimilated that part of themselves that was 
not visible before reunification. Accepting that their real 
data appear on their legal documents was more than a mere 
formality for the processing of their papers. 


For the young people, both the truth about their origin 
and the years of growing up in a different environment are 
fundamental elements in their lives. During the 
intervention process, they concluded that they did not 
consider themselves to have a true and a false identity. 
Thus, the integration of the two worlds they were 
confronted with is the main task in the construction of their 
identity. 
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The child's identity is constructed on the basis of 
belonging to two contexts. This complex task requires the 
contribution of the biological, adoptive or foster families, 
of the State and of society in general. 


Ritual during a Youth Workshop. 


Factors influencing separation management 


Regardless of the children's fate after separation 
from their families, the primary care they received was 
crucial in providing them with the necessary resources 
to help them manage the separation. Once the children 
arrived at the place that became their new home, the key 
factor in the new caregivers' handling of the traumatic 
experiences was their acceptance or denial of them and 
the emotions that accompanied them. For the most part, 
the infants were provided with the material conditions 
necessary for their development: food, housing, 
clothing, health and education. However, the adults who 
were responsible for them were not able to provide 
them with the necessary emotional support to help them 
grow up. 
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The family separation was not dealt with in an 
appropriate manner. Many times they were not even 
allowed to cry. They were told that everything would be 
fine, that they now had a new family, that it was best to 
forget everything that had happened to them, or even 
lied to them, assuring them that their mother would be 
back soon. 


"They grew on us that it was something we had to o!viclar." 


"they were growing up: 'you don't have to think about it as another family, we 


we are your family.’ 
"Even if we are told to 0)vicle the color, we will always remember it." 


"I spoke to a psychologist, because I can't remember things from 
the war, I try to remember and I can't, not even the names of my 
parents". 


"I want to clarify certain things that Ido n 't want to clarify, but 
I don't go around remembering them. 


"We try to forget it, but no one can take it away from us. It is part of our 
history. Whatever we do, it will never be forgotten. 


"On the one hand I thank God that I don't remember because, 
I am told... of it's hard to pass it on, I keep it in mind". 


(Ue Jévenes workshop, 1996, 1997, 1998) 


Handling the situation in this way, on the part of 
those responsible for the young people, produced an 
internal conflict in the children, which marked 
dichotomous patterns such as wanting to forget and, at 
the same time, not being able to do so. This became 
evident during the intervention process, when they 
expressed the importance for them of being able to forget 
what had happened and continue with their lives. Some 
tried to erase all memory of the war. However, they 
continued to struggle between remembering and forgetting. 
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“El director (del orfanato) da una versién e inculca odio hacia 
la familia. Nos decfa: ‘Su familia los dejé, los abandondé’. Y 
uno crece con ese odio. Al conocerlos, uno no quiere entablar 
relacion con ellos’. 


“Me decian que era un aborto de la tierra, nadie nos respaldaba 
como familia. Nos decian: Acuérdense que ustedes vivian en 
una casa humilde, sencilla y que sus papds no tenian dinero’’. 


“A nosotros nos maltrataban por un pedacito de tortilla’. 


(Taller de Jévenes, 1997, 1998) 


It also happened, especially in the institutionalized 
homes, that the caregivers told the children biased 
versions of how the events happened. They were told that 
they were abandoned by their fathers and mothers, who 
were related to the guerrillas, thus creating more 
confusion and confronting them with the new pain of 
thinking that their fathers and mothers never loved them. 
This exacerbated the situation and made it more difficult 
to accept and deal with the traumatic experiences. Not to 
mention the blackmail and physical and psychological 
abuse suffered by many children who lived in homes or 
orphanages, which made them increasingly lonely and 
helpless. The feeling of orphanage 


“Uno se margina y lo marginan a uno por ser huérfano. Yo 
me sentla bien triste cuando vela que a los otros nifios los 
llegaban a visitar y a mi no. Yo preferia irme a esconder’ (joven 
encontrado, 1996). 


“Como estudiante, yo me aislaba. Los demas hablaban de su 
familia. Yo buscaba compafieros de bajos recursos que no ha- 
blaran tanta paja. Cred dificultad en mi comportamiento, hasta 
la fecha eso influye mucho en mi. Siento enojo, soledad, odio, 
aislamiento, tristeza, falta de amor’ (joven encontrada, 1996). 
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“La experiencia de encontrar a mi familia ha sido un poco dura. Cuando 
llegS Pro-Busqueda, no lo queria creer. Al Padre (el director del orfanato) 
no le gustaba que anduviéramos en esta cosa de la Asociacién. Nos dijo 
que encontrar a la familia no era una gran cosa, que ahi tenfa una familia. Otra 
persona nos dijo que encontrar a una familia era un milagro. Al principio hubo 
un poco de problemas, pero después fui comprendiendo que era importante 
y soy de los pocos (del orfanato) que conoce a su familia. Es de agradecer, 
significa la felicidad. Se siente la presién de la gente que lo esté apoyando a 
uno’ (joven encontrado, 1996). 


“Hubo problemas y alegrias. En Aldeas Infantiles tuvimos problemas cuando 
encontramos a la familia. Nos decian que la Asociacién nos obligaba a querer a 
la familia, pero era mentira; el amor nos nace del corazén. No es porque nos 
obliguen. Hemos vencido esos obstaculos” (joven encontrada, 1997). 


dad e inseguridad se intensific6, segtn el trato que reci- 
bieron de los adultos. 


El estigma de huérfanos fue otro hecho que marcé su 
desarrollo. El no tener quién les visitara en el hogar los 
domingos, como a los otros nifios, 0 el carecer de repre- 
sentacién en las reuniones de padres de familia en la 
escuela son situaciones que los j6venes sefalaron como 
muy dolorosas. Muchos de las nifias y los nifios optaron 
por buscar apoyo en sus amistades o en una figura signifi- 
cativa, como un maestro, una madre o una tia sustituta en 
el hogar. Otros acudieron a otras asociaciones para sentirse 
parte de un grupo, como las “maras”, en busca del sentido 
de pertenencia y de solidaridad, aunque esto les haya 
generado otro tipo de consecuencias, como sufrir nueva- 
mente la violencia, pero esta vez en las calles. 


Afortunadamente, no todos los jévenes corrieron esta 
suerte. Hubo algunos padres adoptivos que tomaron muy 
en serio la tarea de contarles la verdad a las nifias y los 
nifos, y trataron de contextualizar los hechos sin incul- 
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The new families were not 
resentful of their biological 
families and _ validated their 
feelings. Many were | | 
incorporated into their new “mime ayudd a salir adelan- 
home with love, attention and — tél sdberla verdad de mi ee 
care, making them feel pia realidad sobre la guerra’. 


“Yo sf sabla desde pequefio 
y por eso lo acepté mas fa- 
_cilmente”. 


completely part of the family, ‘A mi me ayudé el encontrar 
without denying them _ their a personas que me brinda- 
origin. Some adoptive families ron el apoyo sobre mi valor 
even made an effort to find their en la vida y tambien a aceptar 
biological families. All of these | propia realidad de mi vida. 
elements had a positive influence (Taller de Jévenes, 1999) 
on the children's handling of the 

separation. 


and family reintegration after reunification. 


The process of family reintegration from the perspective of 
young people 


As noted in Chapter 3, reunion does not have the same 
meaning for the families of origin as it does for the youth. 
For the families, the years of searching were filled with 
uncertainty, anguish, and 


“Al encontrar a nuestra familia, no hemos sentido lo mismo que 
sintieron nuestros familiares, no es que queramos ser frios, sino 
que no nos nace” (joven encontrado, 1996). 


“En junio pude encontrar a mis hermanos, nos llegamos a 
reencontrar. Yo no sentf nada, ninguna reaccién sentimental. Era 
como que me presentaran a personas cualquiera’ (joven encontra- 


do, 1996). 


“No puedo decir que me he sentido feliz, eran personas extrafias a 
mi. No me terminan de convencer, no tienen datos exactos de 
cuando nacf’ (joven encontrado, 1996). 


"Siento que por eso soy frio con mis padres de sangre. No tengo 
recuerdos ni me siento seguro si son ellos” (joven encontrado, 1999). 


pain. The young men and women, for their part, had to 
learn to survive without the love of their biological family, 
sought strategies to get by and placed their affection in 
other people. unSome opted to leave their past aside and 
live only with what they had at the time. Many grew up 
with the feeling that they had been abandoned. The reunion 
represented a dilemma between knowing another version of 
the story and filling in the gaps or continuing with their 
present, leaving aside that painful and confusing part of 
their past. 


Each young person established a different pace in the 
family reintegration process. Some needed more time than 
others to come to terms with the reunion. Others said that 
this reunion was what they had been waiting for all their 
lives. In all cases, however, the reunion was a source of 
stress and they constantly asked how they should react and 
what they should say. On the one hand, they feared hurting 
their biological family if they did not express love and 
affection; on the other hand, they also feared hurting their 
adoptive family by being too affectionate with their family 
of origin. Many had to face obstacles put in their way by 
their adoptive families or orphanages to prevent reunion 
and the family reintegration process. In addition, reunion 
meant confronting the painful past that many of them had 
stored up in their families. 


For most of the young people, knowing their biological 
families and their history was not enough for them to 
accept them and assimilate the situation. Even when they 
received data that confirmed some of their memories or 
answered some of their questions, doubts and questions 
remained. The emotional bond could not be established 
only with the reunion. It is a process by which they 
gradually dispel their doubts and together they experience 
new events with the 
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They identify with them and feel more and more integrated 
with them. At the beginning, they stated that they 
perceived their relatives as strangers. 


“Para mi, el reencuentro fue como volver a nacer”. 
“Después que mi familia era muy poca, ahora es muy grande”. 
"Las dudas que existian en mi, de que si tenia o no Familia, ya no 
existen 
“Tengo una parte de mi | familia y sé que siempre va a estar para 
apoyarme : 
“Me siento contento porque sé que, 4 pesar de todo, no estoy 
tan solo". 
“Siento que se me aclara la realidad”. 
“La familia se hizo mas grande”. 
“Conoct a alguien que nunca pensé volver a ver”. 


(Taller de Jévenes, 1999) 


The reunion also meant a new mourning. Regardless 
of whether or not they wanted to meet their biological 
family, the young people had an idealized and fantasized 
conception of their family, in which there was a mother, 
a father and siblings. Those who retained memories 
expected to find them again in the same way they had 
kept them in their memory. Coming into contact with 
their family and realizing that reality did not coincide 
with their stored or constructed image was a new loss. 


Many people have questioned the effect that the 
reunion may have on the young people. They wonder if it 
does not representun new Oauma for them and think that 
it would be better to leave things as they were. However, 
the experience and testimonies of the young people showed 
that even though the reunion may generate stress and open 
wounds that they had tried to close, it represents an 
opportunity to heal them and fill the wounds. 


empty spaces with which they had become accustomed to 
live. Each reencounter is a light of truth that has wanted to 
be denied, not only by young people, but also by society. 


A different narrative of the facts 


Young people grew up with one version of their life 
story. They clung to what they had been told or to their 
memories. Some simply hid everything that had happened 
in their past; for them, their story began with their new 
family. Others grew up thinking that they had been 
abandoned by their parents or that their parents had 
preferred to become guerrillas and not take care of them. 
However, in all cases, they had told a story to themselves, 
which they believed and which became their truth. Having 
the opportunity to meet other young people who had lived 
through similar experiences, sharing their experiences and 
maintaining contact with their biological families produced 
a change in the narrative they now give to the facts and, 
therefore, to the way they see and live their lives. In this 
way, they achieved a change in the perception of the facts 
that is more functional and less painful for them. 


During the development of the intervention process, the 
young people were recognizing both the external support 


"These meetings have helped me to forgive my father. Even 
though he is dead, | had hatred and resentment towards 
him, Abona | am feeling more at peace with myself. | have 
learned that they were not to blame, but rather the 
circumstances of the war. | had confessed and the priest told 
me to forgive, but | didn't." alter Ue Jovenes 1999a. 


We have had people to take care of us. We were supported. 
We had an institution that evaluated us with love like family, that 
cared about us" (Youth Workshop, 1997). 
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they received as their own merits and efforts to survive 
such traumatic experiences. They recognized their ability 
to seek strategies that helped them to move forward and 
not remain paralyzed in the face of adversity. They also 
recognized that their lives, that is, the various experiences 
they had, no matter how difficult they were, left them with 
many lessons and tools to face life. Among others, they 
mentioned thinking positively, being closer to God, 
maturity, dependence, being more expressive, having 
gained more friends and having been able to build their 
own family. 


Concepciones teéricas 


The first group of people who took on the mission of 
searching for missing children aimed, firstly, to bring 
relief to the families who had reported their cases to the 
Truth Commission and, secondly, to publicly denounce the 
problem, which was unknown to the majority of the 
population. At the beginning, it was not foreseen the 
growing number of cases reported, nor the rapid spread 
of the issue throughout the country, nor the complexity of 
the psychological intervention that would be involved in 
dealing with this problem. 


However, the first encounters were enough to appreciate 
the importance of accompanying the process of family 
reintegration, which began with the encounter. In El 
Salvador there were no previous records of work done in the 
field of mental health with families with missing children. 
This problem caught professionals unawares and 
highlighted the need to seek theoretical approaches and 
methodological tools that would allow for the necessary and 
timely intervention. 


Assuming this work was a challenge, since it implied 
a first approach to a practically unknown phenomenon. 
Research was carried out on the work done in 
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This illuminated the way to build a new approach from the 
specificities of the Salvadoran reality. The following is a 
recapitulation of those approaches, tools and 
experiences that made a significant contribution to the work 
done by Pro-Busqueda's Psychology Area. —— 


Trauma 


The traces left by the repression and political violence 
in the participating population appeared in the first 
contacts that the psychology team had with the family 
members. The narration of the events showed the 
aftermath of the traumatic experiences. Although some 
expressed their desire to forget what happened, the 
possibility of sharing a common space gave them the 
confidence and security necessary to open a valve that 
had been closed, and to socialize their stories of pain. In 
order to address the magnitude of this trauma in the 
population, it was necessary to delve into various 
theoretical approaches. 


Post-traumatic stress disorder 


During the post-war period, one of the approaches that 
took off in the professional mental health field in El 
Salvador was that of post-traumatic stress disorder, 
proposed by the American Psychiatric Association (APA). 
The theorists of this approach point to a set of symptoms 
that express this disorder, such as persistent re-experiencing 
of the traumatizing event through unpleasant memories and 
dreams; sudden behaviors and feelings that appear as if the 
traumatic event were happening again; and the inability to 
make plans for the future. According to this approach, all 
these manifestations are provoked by external agents that 
are not part of people's everyday life, such as 
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for example, the sudden destruction of the place of vi- 
(APA, 1988). 


Becker (1994) questions the dissociation of the concept 
of post-traumatic stress between sociopolitical processes 
and individual pain. From this perspective, socio-political 
phenomena are perceived as factors outside their 
contextual framework and the effects produced by them 
are treated as individual suffering, thus ignoring the crimes 
committed by the structures. His critique, therefore, points 
out that this approach leaves aside the social context and 
eliminates the analysis ofun phenomenon in whichun is 
not a traumatic event, but a sequence of traumatic events. 
For Khan (Becker, 1994), what becomes traumatizing is 
the chain of events, since possibly a single event would 
not be traumatizing. 


These criticisms made a great deal of sense from the 
experience that was being gained in the care of survivors 
of political violence in El Salvador. The need was felt for 
a theoretical approach that would take into account the 
individual in his or her social context and that would make 
it possible to see that the harm was also present in the 
network of social relationships; in this way the analysis 
would not be reduced to a psychologist's perspective. 


Extreme traumatization 


This approach has been developed by a group of 
psychotherapists from the Latin American Institute of 
Human Rights and Mental Health (ILAS) in Chile. It was 
born as an attempt to provide answers to the gaps left by 
the predominant post-traumatic stress approach at that 
time. Becker and Lira (1989) define the concept of extreme 
trauma as one or more catastrophic experiences, the 
magnitude of which affects the subject in such a way that 
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The resulting destructuring means that all subsequent 
attempts at reorga- nization are marked by the damage 
inflicted. The resulting destructuring means that all 
subsequent attempts at reorga- nization are marked by the 
damage inflicted. 


Trauma persists over time, sometimes visibly, sometimes 
invisibly. Thus, victims of extreme traumatization develop 
existential, psychosocial and clinical manifestations even 
many years after the events occurred and the end of political 
repression. If society does not recognize the reality of the 
damage and the need to repair it, it will remain confined to 
the private space of the individual or the family, which 
deepens the trauma. The social and political marginalization 
of victims defines society as a whole as a damaged and 
traumatized society. It should be added that emphasizing 
the sociopoEtic aspect of the traumatic process does not 
mean ignoring or disregarding individual psychic 
destructuring. Rather, it points to the need not to forget that 
destructuring is also social, that it is produced and 
reproduced socially. Traumatization occurs not only in 
people's minds, but also among them. 


As Becker, Castillo and Diaz (1991) point out, trauma 
is a process that occurs between the social and the 
psychological, due to the intensity and duration of 
traumatic events. According to these authors, extreme 
traumatization is marked by a way of exercising power in 
society, where the socio-political structure is based on the 
destructuring and extermination of some of its members 
by others. The process of traumatization is not limited in 
time and develops sequentially. 


What is important about this approach is that it takes 
up the social con- text. It recognizes the deep damage in 
the psyche, but also diagnoses the damage in society. In 
this sense, it cannot be overlooked that reparations are 
also 
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should take place in the social sphere. This constituted a 
great contribution at the moment of orienting the 
psychological work with victims of forced 
disappearance in our country. 


Psychosocial trauma/ 


In general, psychic trauma is the wound that an 
exceptional experience of great stress or pain leaves on a 
person. Thus, for example,un child who sees his or her 
parents die in an accidentun is left with a par- ticular 
wound in his or her psyche. The term "social trauma" has 
also been used to refer to a historical process that may have 
affected the entire population. Martin-Baro, a Salvadoran 
social psychologist who was assassinated in 1989 in the 
midst of the political violence, worked on the concept of 
psychosocial trauma. This author understood psychosocial 
trauma as the wound caused by the prolonged experience of 
a war such as the one that took place in El Satvador, since it 
involves both psychological and social factors that are 
dialectically related (Martin-Baro, 1990b). 


This does not mean that the same effect is produced in 
the entire population. Precisely, the dialectical character of 
psychosocial trauma underlines that the wound or 
affectation depends on the particular experience of each 
individual, conditioned by his or her social background and 
degree of participation in the conflict, as well as by other 
characteristics of his or her personality and previous 
experiences. Psychosocial trauma underlines two aspects 
that often tend to be forgotten: a) that the wound that affects 
people has been socially produced, that is, that its roots are 
not found in the individual, but in his or her society; and b) 
that its very nature is nourished and maintained in the 
relationship between the individual and society, through 
various institutional, group and even individual mediations. 
All this has obvious and important implications. 
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The following are some of the most important consequences in 
determining what to do. 
to overcome these traumas (Martin-Baro, 1990b). 


The concept of psychosocial trauma took a leading role in 
the work that was carried out. It was known that the 
attention provided could not be given only at the 
individual level, because even if each of the people 
affected received attention, there would always remainun 
damage in the fabric of social relations that needed to be 
addressed. If the work was intended to contribute to the 
psychosocial repair of a country damaged by structural 
violence, it had to take into account that the roots of the 
wound were in society itself. In this sense, the individual 
damage could not be described as pathological, but as a 
normal reaction to a society affected in its structure. 


Duel 


The losses faced by victims of enforced disappearance 
were substantial and varied in nature. The disappearance of 
a child occurred in the context of many other losses: family 
members, neighbors and friends, place of origin and 
material possessions. The prevailing conditions at the time 
did not allow people to process all the losses they had 
suffered or to go through the stages that usually accompany 
mourning. Escobar and Vasquez (1998) investigated the 
characteristics of grief in Salvadoran relatives of missing 
children and made a theoretical recapitulation concerning the 
topic of grief. The following are some of the results of this 
work. 


Efapas of mourning 


Several authors, such as Bowlby, Viorst, Volkan, Kava- 
naugh, O'Conner and Thomas, point out different stages 
that 
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The first stage of the mourning process is the process of 
grief elaboration. All agree that, in the first stage, there is 
an alteration in eating and sleeping habits, as well as in 
work routines and personal relationships. In general, there 
is an inability to function adequately. The post-crisis stages 
are characterized by the expression of various feelings. The 
initial disor- ganization gives way toun return to the 
routine with a novelty: the absence of that significant 
object. The feeling of emptiness manifests itself at this 
stage. Then comes acceptance and reorganization of life, 
and although the pain does not disappear completely, it is 
possible to overcome the feeling of emptiness and 
hopelessness and life can be planned again for the future 
(Escobar and Vasquez, 1998). 


However, the conditions of mourning faced by 
families with missing members were not normal, they were 
subjected to extreme situations, where survival was the first 
mandate. Hence, they were deprived of certain resources 
necessary to go through the different stages of mourning, 
such as funeral rites. 


The alteration of grief 


Some people get stuck in the stages of grief where 
complex and intense feelings emerge, without being able 
to achieve acceptance of the loss and re-adjustment or 
reorganization of life. Viorst (in Escobar and Vasquez, 
1998) defines chronic grief as those cases in which people 
do not overcome the stage of intense grief and anger, guilt, 
hatred and depression are still present, beyond the time in 
which the normal grief cycle is generally closed, which is 
about two years. 


Some factors that characterize the alteration of the due- 
lo are: the length of time each stage lasts, the inability to 
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The presence of some symptoms, such as alcoholism, 
hypochondria and depression; and, finally, a deterioration 
in the state of health, where insomnia, headaches, 
anxiety, tension and fatigue appear. What appears in 
people's daily behavior is an inability to function properly 
after the most acute period of grief manifestations has 
passed. Longing, despair, bitterness, anger and the range 
of feelings characteristic of the mourning stage, which 
follow the crisis of the first moment, continue to be 
present with a high degree of intensity. 


On the other hand, it is worth mentioning that the 
funeral rite plays a decisive role in the elaboration of 
erief. O'Conner and Thomas (in Escobar and Vasquez, 
1998) agree that the funebre rite is an opportunity for 
mourners to accept the reality of death and to detach 
themselves from those who have died. The funebre rite 
helps mourners overcome the anguish of death by 
registering the loss as a reality. Bowlby (1993) adds that 
this rite also assigns new roles for the future and is an 
important opportunity for the exchange of goods and 
services between the bereaved and their support structure. 
In conclusion, it can be affirmed that funeral rites are 
important for a better psychic assimilation of the loss. 


Duelo en familias en cuyo seno hay personas desaparecidas 


Mourning in families that are victims of enforced 
disappearance has very specific characteristics. Here, 
disappearance is understood as the loss of the real 
presence of a loved one, without those affected being 
able to be certain of his or her death (Sanchez, 1993). 
The relatives of the disappeared person are confronted 
with the lack of knowledge of their loved one and, in 
addition, with the social denial of this reality. The 
response, on the part of those who have _ been 
responsible for the disappearance of the disappeared 
person, is that of 
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The purpose of the disappearance is to reject their 
participation and responsibility in this event, thereby 
inflicting on the victims a new wound: that of not knowing 
(Escobar and Vasquez, 1998). 


Uncertainty deprives the relatives of missing persons of 
the necessary elements to mourn. The certainty of death, 
which prevents the performance of funeral rites, and the 
inability to bury the missing person generates, in their 
relatives, the mental representation of an open wound, an 
indelible emptiness. It becomes a phantom object of which 
it is not known whether or not it can be recovered, whether 
it lives or dies (Becker, Dunayevich and Palento, Puget in 
Escobar and Vasquez, 1998). 


Escobar and Vasquez (1998) state that, in general, in 
families with missing relatives, a family mandate is 
created that dictates that all members of the group should 
experience the loss in the same way. In addition, the person 
who has disappeared is often idealized and family members 
remain suspended in the past and obstruct present and 
future possibilities for action. 


Grieving in the case of missing children 


The death of a child is one of the most difficult losses to 
assimilate, since it defies the natural order of things. The 
death of a child causes pain for the loss and also has other 
meanings: the loss of an illusion is mourned, of a 
probability imagined by the parents and denies them the 
opportunity to exercise their parental roles. For all these 
reasons, the death of a son or daughter is also the symbolic 
loss of a part of themselves (Savage, in Escobar and 
Vasquez, 1998). In the case of disappearance, the 
magnitude of the psychic impact on the relatives is much 
greater. The separation, violent or not, from their children 
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The situation is exacerbated by the addition of guilt, which 
is a factor that is always present and causes a great deal of 
pain.un . Family members believe that they have not 
fulfilled the protective role that corresponds to them. In 
addition, there is the uncertainty of not knowing whether 
the person has died or not and the pain of not being able to 
see him/her grow up and exercise the parental role with 
him/her (Escobar and Vasquez, 1998). 


As Savage (in Escobar and Vasquez, 1998) argues, 
parents have lost not only the real son or daughter, but also 
the child of their imagination and have had to restructure 
their lives with that void. unThe search for a missing 
person becomes a life motivation and, sometimes, the main 
projection of the future of those who have suffered the 
loss. The mourner remains anchored in the past, under 
pressure not to forget, for to do so would be a betrayal, an 
unforgivable surrender. 


Characteristics of grief in family members of Yro-Busqueda 


The study carried out by Escobar and Vasquez 
(1998), with relatives that integrate the Asociacion Pro- 
Busqueda, had as purpose to determine which were the 
characteristics of the mourning that they manifested. 
Some of the conclusions are presented below. 


The alterations in the mourning of those who survive the 
disappearance of a child occur inun context of violence, in 
which people have been victims of a chain of traumatizing 
situations, such as the murder of their loved ones, 
persecution, uprooting, hunger and everything that living 
in a climate of terror implies. The children's families lived 
in a state of profound disor- tion in the early days after the 
disappearance or loss of their children. 
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emotional distress. Despair, insomnia, lack of appetite, 
crying spells, the feeling that they were about to lose their 
minds, as well as the desire to die or run away are 
characteristic symptoms of the population with missing 
children. 


However, despite the profound pain of their loss, 
people mobilized the resources at their disposal to begin 
the search for their loved ones. Although these initial 
efforts were not effective in finding out anything about 
the whereabouts of the children, they did help to reduce 
the anxiety and guilt of the family members. This first 
search was aimed at finding out the whereabouts of the 
children and recovering them or their remains in case of 
death. 


The lack of information about the whereabouts of the 
missing child or girl generates an uncertainty that alters the 
mourning, which prevents the survivors from integrating 
this experience into their lives. The alterations in mourning 
caused ambivalent characteristics in the psychological 
process: on the one hand, there were features characteristic 
of a non-pathological elaboration of the loss and, on the 
other hand, factors characteristic of altered mourning. un 
However, this ambivalence made it possible to create a 
balance which, although fragile, enabled them to respond 
adequately to the demands of the environment, related to the 
struggle for survival and the maintenance of family stability. 
This ambivalent mourning is characterized by the irruption 
of psychosomatic manifestations, which were not present 
before the disappearance of the children, and which have 
become chronic ailments. Headaches, anxiety and insomnia 
are the most frequent symptoms. 


Also characteristic of this type of mourning is the 
presence of emotions that have been "frozen" and that are 
not yet fully developed. 
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The feelings of grief and guilt are the most frequently 
experienced feelings of grief and guilt. According to % 
study by Escobar and Vasquez (1998), feelings of grief and 
guilt are the most frequently presented. Pain is more 
intense among those who have not yet found their missing 
relatives, while guilt is more characteristic of women, who, 
despite having lived through extreme situations, reproach 
themselves for not having fulfilled the expectation of saving 
the children in their care from danger. Minuchin and 
Fishman (1996) argue that families that have suffered a 
death may face problems in reassigning the tasks of the 
missing member; these would be "families with a ghost", 
whose members experience the consequences of incomplete 
bereavement. 


This ambivalent mourning is also characterized by the 
presence of magical thinking, in which the missing person 
is idealized and becomes an image that is attributed with 
the gift of saving those who have lived through personal 
disintegration. Faith in God and the need to find signs that 
mitigate the anguish is another element that sustains family 
members and allows them to build the necessary balance to 
move forward. 


The pain of not being able to play the roles of mother, 
father, brother or sister, grandfather or grandmother, uncle 
or aunt, etc. is another grief faced by families of missing 
children. These are roles that they are forced to renounce 
forever, even if they manage to find their missing children. 
cuan= . The finding of the young people should not be seen 
as the end of the story of child disappearances. It is only 
the beginning of a new mourning, in which the relatives, 
having to face people very different from the ones they 
knew, find out the hard way that they have to deal with 
their children's disappearance. 
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that their children will never return. The reunion 
initiates a restructuring of relationships that is often not 
harmonious. It is the end of a series of illusions and 
myths about the missing person and the need to 
restructure family life. 


Children’s distress as a result of parental 
loss and separation 


Children did not escape experiencing a series of losses in 
the context of the war and had to go through the grieving 
process in a very similar way. Some countries, such as the 
Philippines, have done extensive work with war-affected 
children. Esguerra (1993) made an effort to systematize 
the experience of providing care to children in combat 
zones. The following is a summary of the different 
manifestations found in different aspects: physical, 
socioemotional, cognitive and behavioral. These 
manifestations represent the effort made by the child to 
manage the anxiety caused by having experienced the loss 
and separation of a loved one in a context of political 
violence. 


The systematization of this author points out that, on the 
physical level, children may manifest body tension, body 
tremors, skin lesions, allergies, pain and tiredness. In many 
cases, these physical reactions arise instead of unexpressed 
emotions. On the socio-emotional level, frustration and 
loneliness arise. These feelings could lead to inactivity, 
avoidance of the presence of others, and rejection of 
previously established tasks. In some cases, children avoid 
or reject love and attention from other family members; 
they tend to isolate themselves and relate superficially to 
others for fear of being hurt again. 
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Prolonged crying usually signifies a lot of fear, 
sadness, intense desire to be with the deceased and a lot 
of anger about the incident. It is very important for adults 
to show and express their feelings to children in 
connection with their experiences of loss. nifiasTo a large 
extent, children's reactions are a result of the 
explanations they receive about what they observe from 
their parents and other adults in the family. If these feelings 
are not processed within the family, they may become 
more intense and provoke more anger and even thoughts 
of revenge. 


In the behavioral aspect, boys and girls may be 
discouraged in carrying out their daily routines and tasks. 
ninosOn the cognitive level, three factors are known to 
influence how children understand the experience of 
death they face: a) the age of the child, since, depending 
on this age, they perceive the reality of death, either as 
reversible or aS a permanent situation; b) the fact that 
there is or is not a group or a person responsible for the 
death; and c) the difficulty in describing the emotions 
attached to the experience. In short, the grieving process 
of an infant is influenced by various factors, such as the 
information possessed about the death of a loved one, the 
support of the family, the community and society, and 
the child's opportunity to experience all the stages of the 
grieving process. 


In situations of political repression, the spontaneity to 
discuss what is going on is nullified. For security reasons, 
adults prefer that children not know what their activities 
are. In other cases, adults believe that children are too 
young to understand and do not realize. In addition, there is 
a presumption that, unintentionally, infants and toddlers 
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may provide information to third parties, bringing with it 
dire consequences. In either case, the lack of information 
caused confusion in the children, as they could not 
understand what was going on in their lives (Esguerra, 
1993). 


Many of those who are now young people did not have 
the necessary elements to be able to elaborate the due- lo. 
The situation of terror that prevailed at the time did not 
allow adults to provide the necessary support for the 
children to process what was happening. Survival was 
complex enough. Therefore, it is not unusual that the issue 
of ownership is still present in their lives. 


Identity 


The theme of identity became a central focus of the 
work done with the young people encountered. Many were 
violently torn away from their families, their roots and 
their origins at an early age. They were then confronted 
with a new context, which became part of their 
meaningful world. The dichotomy of being part of both 
and, at the same time, of neither prevails as one of the 
effects that the disappearance produced in the young 
people encountered. In order to better understand the 
problem of young people, it is important to delve deeper 
into the theoretical contributions on the subject of identity. 
For human development theorists, identity formation in 
adolescence is a central task that encompasses many other 
developmental tasks. It is a matter of establishing a clear 
meaning to the eternal question: "Who am I? 


Minuchin and Fishman (1996) define the family as a 
natural group that, in the course of time, develops 
patterns of interaction, thus constituting the family 
structure. 
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The family structure that governs the functioning of its 
members. This structure defines the range of behaviors and 
facilitates reciprocal interaction. The family needs a viable 
structure to perform its essential tasks and support 
individuation, while providing a sense of belonging. For his 
part, Back (Martin-Bar6o, 1989) points out that the family 
projects the individual in time, links him to his ancestors 
and successors and provides a framework in which strong 
emotions, both positive and negative, can be expressed. 
Moreover, the relational positions within this group are very 
stable, even when contact is interrupted for a long time. In 
this sense, both concepts of family are complementary. 
Minuchin and Fishman (1996) emphasize the sense of 
belonging, which is so important for the individual, and 
Back (Mar- tin-Baré, 1989) shows the stability of the 
positions of the members within the family structure, 
regardless of the interruption of contact. 


Returning to Erickson (1968), before adolescents can 
successfully abandon the conflicts faced in earlier stages 
of their development, they must have a sense of who they 
are and where they are going. A solid sense of who they 
are signals the end of the adolescent process and sets the 
stage for broader, individual maturation. In the process 
of finding answers to these questions, adolescents must 
begin to decide what their values and moral convictions 
should be, what it means to be a man or woman in 
today's world, and what they want to do with their lives. 
In order to have a sense of identity, the adolescent or 
young adult needs to feel different from others, even if he or 
she shares values and interests with other members of his 
or her group. It is also important, for the acquisition of 
identity, that the adolescent or young adult 
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maintain the same perception of himself or herself in the 
course of time; that is, he or she can perceive himself or 
herself as the same person he or she was yesterday or, at 
least, similar. This means that he or she can maintain links 
with the person he or she was in the past and will be in the 
future. 


It is difficult for the adolescent to maintain a sense of 
stability of self over time as he/she has to cope with the 
physiological changes he/she is experiencing, as well as 
the many social demands placed on him/her, as he/she 
needs time to integrate them into his/her psyche. It is 
important to note that although popular opinion states that 
the typical adolescent goes through an intense period of 
"identity crisis" before establishing a stable identity, there 
is increasing evidence of a tendency to exaggerate the 
frequency and extent of severe identity crises in young 
people. Each stage of development may present a potential 
crisis, which, understood in its evolutionary sense, may 
represent an opportunity for growth (Erickson, 1968). 


Martin-Baro (1988) offers, from a psycho-social 
perspective, an explanation of the process of identity 
formation. This author points out that all persons feel 
themselves to be subjects of their actions, refer to 
themselves as "I" and identify themselves as a personal 
unit, with a first and last name. Their name and surname, 
what they are and what they do give them an identity that 
distinguishes them from any other person, however much 
they may resemble them. However, they all feel part of a 
society and have a nationality. The human person has, 
then, this double facet: his differentiating identity and his 
binding identity, his personal self and his social self, 
shaped by the processes of socialization. 
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From a _ dialectical perspective, between the 
psychological and social spheres, socialization is understood 
as the formation of those psychosocial processes in which 
the individual develops historically as a person and as a 
member of a society. In this sense, socialization is a 
process of development of personal and social identity 
(MarUn-Bar6, 1988). It is important to be clear that, in the 
first place, through socialization each individual is 
configured as a person in relation to society. Socialization 
is not a simple change fromun state to another. It isun step 
towards personal being. The person does not change, the 
person is made. Hence, the person and his or her personal 
traits and characteristics are the fruit of this historical 
process of configuration. Society is not, then, something 
external to the person's identity; it is an essential cor- 
fecting element of his personal being. From __ this 
conception, personal identity has four characteristics, 
which are mentioned below. 


1. Personal identity refers to a world of meanings. The 
person belongs to groups of very different nature and each 
one has a peculiar meaning: he or she 1s part of a family, is 
a man or a woman, belongs to a social class. All this 
shapes the world of each person, that reality in which the 
self acquires consistency. Assuming one's own identity 
means assuming this world as well. People have an identity 
in reference to a context. Outside it, the "I" loses its roots 
and crumbles. 


2. People's identity is of a social nature. It refers to a 
world of meanings, but it refers fundamentally to a world 
constituted by the most significant people in_ their 
environment. The person is affirmed in his or her links of 
all kinds with other people, within his or her social group 
and as a member of a group vis-a-vis other social groups. 
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3. The "I" or personal identity is relatively stable. There 
is an evolution throughout life, but the person maintains a 
continuity with him/herself, whether or not he/she is aware 
of it. 


4. Identity is, at the same time, a product of society 
and a product of the action of the individual. This 
sequence is the result of understanding the human person 
as a being of history: personal identity is formed at the 
confluence of a series of social forces that operate on the 
individual and in the face of which the individual acts 
and forms himself. 


Socialization is also a process of development of social 
identity; it marks the individual with the character or stamp 
of the society and social group in which the socialization 
process is historically carried out. The person emerges 
through the process as someone with an identity of his own, 
but it isun subject "of" this or that society, "of" this or that 
social class. The "of" indicates a belonging from the deepest 
roots of the human structure of each person. There is no 
personal identity that is not, at the same time and for the 
same reason, social identity. The identity of the person 
depends, in a primordial way, on the identity that his social 
group provides him. Identity is first and foremost an 
objective belonging: by being part ofun group, the person 
acquires the peculiar character of that group and develops 
those specific aspects that the group makes possible. But the 
acquisition of a social identity is also the product of an 
individual assignment, which takes place through the 
processes of personal interaction (Martin-Bar6o, 1988). 


Repair 


We cannot speak of the work done by the Pro-Search 
Association and, specifically, by the area of 
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psychology without speaking of reparation. Pro-Bus- 
queda's mission is to contribute to the psycho-social 
reparation of our country in this post-war period, from the 
specific and complex task of searching for children who 
disappeared during the war, to their reintegration with their 
families. 


The term "reparation" has implications in different 
aspects. Although this term has been used very 
frequently in different spheres, such as the legal and 
religious, it is worth mentioning that it arose from the 
eminently psychological sphere. Klein (Cervellon, 1998) 
speaks of the need that exists in the subconscious of 
every human being to make efforts and sacrifices in order 
to make reparations to loved ones who have suffered 
harm or aggression. 


As pointed out by the Latin American Institute of Men's 
Health and Human Rights (ILAS, 1999), reparation, as a 
psychosocial process, implies recognizing — the 
psychological damage as an effect of human rights 
violations and influencing the existing awareness in 
society, and assumes that the modification of the political 
conditions that made these violations possible is required. 
For ILAS, reparation for victims entails the recognition, 
from the social point of view, of the existence of harm. It is 
necessary for society to validate and recognize the painful 
experience they have undergone and to modify the 
conditions that made the psycho-social and individual 
trauma possible. Thus, the notion of reparation, from a 
psychosocial perspective, refers to the intentionality and 
meaning of governmental measures aimed at recognizing 
the human rights violations committed and resolving their 
consequences for individuals and society. 
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Consequently, the notion of reparation goes beyond its 
original psychological scope, as well as the notion of 
compensation frequently used in the legal field. It 1s, 
rather, a "social therapy" at the political and social levels, 
including the legal, legal, political and psychological 
implications (ILAS, 1999). According to Cepeda and Giron 
(1997), reparation should include various political and civic 
forms and instruments, ranging from the reconstruction of 
the destroyed social fabric to public tribute through 
monuments, rites and memorials that seek to awaken social 
memory. 


The task of psychosocial reparation involves the 
responsibility of different authorities and has different 
implications. Since the State is directly responsible for 
structural violence, it is responsible for carrying out 
reparation measures in their different manifestations. 
Society has another type of responsibility, such as the 
recognition that the war has left after-effects that must be 
addressed and to which we cannot be indifferent. 
Therefore, it must promote that these be taken up again 
by the Salvadoran State. Pro-Bus- queda, as a civil 
society organization, intends to contribute to such a 
complex task. 


Although some sectors of society have been able to 
recognize the trauma of the past, it has not been possible to 
develop the conditions for openly identifying its implications 
and, therefore, the need for collective elaboration and 
reparation is still present. The tendency to reduce human 
rights violations to legal and political aspects, without 
considering their profound subjective repercussions, has 
meant that the issue remains a pending problem. 


ILAS (1999) points out that countries with a history of 
serious human rights violations and 
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The political transition process must recognize these 
situations, since this is the only way to achieve the healthy 
development of democratic coexistence. To this end, 
measures are required to repair, in some concrete and 
symbolic way, the damage caused. Real reparation is 
impossible, since it is evident that none of the reparatory 
measures that can be implemented will resolve, strictly 
speaking, the effects of the damage caused. Reparation will 
have, at best, a palliative effect. 


On the other hand, the implementation of such measures 
does not mean that the conflicts have been overcome. For 
Becker and Lira (1989), the term reparation has the potential 
to capture various proposals, which coincide in pointing out 
that society cannot move toun democratization process 
without taking responsibility for human rights violations 
and without proposing a social reparation policy, which is 
not consutuated by concrete solutions. Social reparation 
remains, therefore, a task with a strong utopian content, 
which attempts to materialize through specific policies, but 
cannot be reduced to them. 


As Giraldi points out (in Cepeda and Giron, 1997), if 
we examine the ruins in depth, we will find what was 
destroyed and what deeply touches democracy: trust in the 
members of the communities themselves, freedom of 
speech, the dignity of human beings and the inviolability of 
their elementary rights, the possibilities of social protest, 
among others. If all these ruins are not rebuilt, impunity will 
achieve its most perverse effects: to condition the society of 
the future to the measure of the perpetrators. 
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Historical memory 


No society that has lived through the horrors of war wants 
these episodes to be repeated. But, as Cepeda and Giron 
(1997) point out, this desire cannot simply be a wish 
abstracted from the lessons of history. Peace cannot be 
built without real, tangible and verifiable changes that 
structurally and_ essentially transform the social 
configuration. These authors point out that, in the 
transition processes that Latin American societies are 
undergoing, there is a controversy between the possibility 
of building democracy and peace by remembering the 
past, or between the convenience of a "clean slate" as an 
indispensable condition for establishing rules of the game 
that do not give rise to new discontent and quarrels. The 
advocates of the latter thesis believe that political 
consensus and democracy are incompatible with the memory 
of what happened and that this can spoil the initial steps in 
an incipient process of democratization. They believe 
that those who advocate not forgetting become potential 
enemies of the construction of a new democratic order in 
public life. 


However, we agree with Cepeda and Giron (1997) in 
supporting the protests, from different sectors of society, 
against the policy of forgetting. Their position holds that 
there can be no forgetting, but rather forgiveness. There 
must first be a public acknowledgment of the truth, in 
which the responsibility of those who committed these 
atrocities 1s made evident. These political processes 
indicate that the moment to think about forgiveness comes 
after the establishment of truth and justice, the social 
sanctioning of responsibilities and the work of 
reconstructing memory. 
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Those who have proposed solutions that emphasize the 
need to maintain the memory of the sinister events are 
based on the assumption that the problem will not 
disappear over time, but rather will maintain its traumatic 
potential. This makes it necessary to address it in an acute 
manner in order to elaborate its consequences, particularly 
its capacity to revive and exert a destructive effect on 
individuals and social relations (Cepeda and Giron, 1997). 
In this sense, every experience narrated, every feeling of 
pain expressed, of rage, courage and resistance is part of the 
collective and historical memory of the country. To leave 
these narratives in oblivion would mean contributing to the 
continuation of social trauma. 


As ILAS (1999) points out, memory is social and 
historical. It refers to the subjective processes associated 
with historical events that have had an impact on society 
and have affected the daily lives of its members. This group 
argues that thinking about the conflicts of the past can be a 
threat, because the task of remembering confronts 
responsibilities and not all people are willing to face them. 
In social terms, the proposal to forget sustains the illusion 
that this would facilitate peace and harmony in social 
relations, and that violence and terror would be set aside. 
The dilemma between remembering and forgetting, in the 
context of insutucionaliZi3d r violence, cannot be resolved 
as long as it is not re- 
the magnitude of what has been lost and destroyed; while 
After the death, it 1s not possible to differentiate between 
what has died and what continues to live in each one of us. 
This requires a process of mourning in the social and 
public spheres which, although it can be conceived as a 
process analogous to that which occurs in individual losses, 
is not reduced, of course, to the multiplication of individual 
mourning. At the social level, the nature of the grief that 
must take place 
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The main objective of this process is the gestation of 
symbolic processes that allow for the recognition of the 
traumatic reality by society as a whole, and that concrete 
processes can be developed to restore people's dignity. 


Piper (1999) proposes to understand memory as a 
collective construction; a process of interpretation of events 
that happened or could have happened. In this sense, 
memory is not a place where past events are kept. It is a 
social practice in which we all take part: we construct it in 
our reflections, our daily dialogues, ourfan- tories and 
narratives of the past. To interpret the past is to construct it, 
and as there are many ways of interpreting the same event, 
multiple me- mories can be constructed. In this process, 
memory implies referring to elements that are alive in the 
imaginary or that can be rescued from it. It is not a matter of 
appealing to what could have been and was not, but of 
generating the possibility that our practices may produce 
some change. 


Social reality is changeable. The present and the past are 
under permanent construction and between them is 
memory, which gives them continuity. Through memory, 
meaning is given to events. The future is built with the 
significant elements of the past and the present. It is not 
only a matter of projecting the present and the past into the 
future. It is a matter of considering and eventually creating 
the possibilities through which the future can develop. 
Memory is an action of the present, oriented to legitimize 
the now and to open or close certain possibilities for the 
future (ihid.). 


Therefore, and as Cepeda and Giroén (1997) rightly state, 
truth, justice and reparation efforts contribute to pacification 
by revealing the hidden history of the 
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In El Salvador, there is still a long way to go in the task 
of building and keeping alive the historical memory of the 
massive human rights violations during the conflict; the 
wounds are still being carried and justice is still not 
known. In El Salvador, there is still a long way to go in 
the task of building and keeping alive the historical 
memory of the massive human rights violations during 
the conflict; the wounds are still being carried and justice 
is not yet known. 
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Conclusions and recommendations 
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The work carried out by the psychology area of 
AsociaciOn Pro-Busqueda shows the completeness that 
psychosocial reparation implies and _ evidences the 
interrelation of elements that are put into play in this work. 
It is not only about material reparatory measures and care 
programs. Psychosocial reparation touches on deeper 
aspects, such as human dignity. unHence the need for the 
State to take responsibility for the human rights violations 
committed in our country, for social recognition of the 
problem, for truth, trust, freedom of expression and justice 
to be reinstated, and for impunity to cease to reign in 
national life. 


In this sense, we can affirm that, although it is certain 
that the work carried out by the psychology area has 
significantly contributed to improve the mental health of the 
families, victims of forced separation, the traces left by the 
armed conflict are so deep that they require a much 
broader approach and in different areas. Pro-Busqueda's 
intervention processes have offered a_ "restorative 
palliative", but a true reparation demands that the effort 
transcends the private sphere and becomes a social 
process, which allows for a more comprehensive approach 
in different areas. 
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The reintegration and reconstmcciou of the relations between the 
and affective ties with others. 


The reunion has a restorative effect at a subjective and 
symbolic level, but psychosocial reparation goes beyond 
locating a young person, since it implies, in addition to 
knowledge of the truth, official recognition of the facts, 
that society knows who is responsible for them and that 
justice can be applied. Healing the wounds requires 
breaking the silence and creating collective spaces for 
expression. For true reparation to take place, there must be 
political will on the part of those responsible for 
guaranteeing it, and work must also be done to restructure 
the official discourse of "forgiving and forgetting" into one 
of "truth and justice". 


Unfortunately, the phenomenon of the systematic 
disappearance of children remains unclarified: there has 
been no official recognition of the facts and many sectors 
of society still do not know what happened. This calls into 
question the democratic and ethical foundations on which 
the new Salvadoran society is to be built. The official 
discourse proclaims democracy and the rule of law, but, 
Where is this proclamation when it is known that the State 
has used the disappearance of children as a strategy of war 
and this continues in impunity? It is not possible to speak 
of national reconciliation when there is still denial that 
these events occurred in the country and there is so much 
resistance to denouncing the perpetrators. True reconciliation 
can only be based on truth and justice. The Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights (1999) points out that truth 
is both a particular right of the victims' relatives and a form 
of social reparation. Relatives have the right to know what 
happened to their loved ones and society also has the right 
to know the past. Knowing the reasons 
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and circumstances in which the acts of cruelty took place, 
allows us to process the information necessary to build 
democratic systems so that this history will not be repeated. 


The mental health work, carried out with families who 
are victims of forced separation, leads us to think about 
two intrinsic aspects of the human being. On the one 
hand, it raises awareness of the degree of dehumanization 
and terror that can be reached in the struggle to maintain 
or conquer power. On the other, it allows us to see the 
human capacity to survive the most brutal acts of 
violence and the systematic violation of human rights. 
Each testimony and each experience shared by the victims of 
the war brings to light both aspects. The survivors of 
these events developed courses to cope with them and, 
although the psyche of the individuals, the structure of 
the family and the social networks were damaged, it is 
necessary to highlight the strengths that these people 
showed throughout so many years of suffering. Rescuing 
these strengths is a very important objective in the process 
of mental health intervention with individuals and 
communities affected by the political violence. In 
addition, their stories need to be validated by the group 
and by external agents. The atmosphere of trust that was 
established in the different groups was crucial. The 
facilitators' willingness to listen and credibility was key 
for people to be able to express thoughts and feelings that 
had been stored for years. Believing and validating their 
story was one of the essential aspects of the intervention. 


On the other hand, the design of the intervention 
process had to take into account the characteristics of the 
population with whom we worked: origin, customs, living 
conditions and level of schooling. According to 
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In our experience, the level of schooling of the families 
did not limit their contribution, since it was contemplated in 
the design of the workshops. The use of symbols, such 
as colors, songs and fire (used in rituals) facilitated the 
expression of their feelings and made it possible to work 
on aspects that otherwise would not have had the same result. 
Thanks to this, we had the opportunity to know the 
degree of understanding and analysis that the family 
members and the young people had of their reality and 
the problems in which they were involved. One of the 
lessons learned from this work is that hope, despite 
being often confronted with hopelessness, plays a 
fundamental role in the area of strengths, as it 
encouraged family members to stand up and continue the 
struggle. The accompaniment and support they give 
each other are also elements that should be taken into 
account, as they are crucial when facing difficulties. 


Entering the specific field of young people, both those 
who have been found and those who are still missing, as 
well as their families, carry with them the legacy of the war. 
Not only did they have to face terrible acts of terror at an 
early age, but they also experienced the violent separation 
of their most significant persons, traumatic situations 
enough to cause permanent damage to the psyche. 
However, the young people have been able to survive these 
events through different resources that have allowed them 
to achieve success in their lives. Although the painful and 
traumatic experiences of the war and the separation have left 
scars that may not be erased, they have sought 
alternatives to move forward and not remain anchored in 
that painful past. Many of them have life projects, 
objectives and goals they want to achieve and are looking 
for alternatives to move forward. 
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working to achieve it. Their dreams, illusions and laughter 
give them the vitality and joy they still possess. One of 
their main challenges is to integrate into their lives the two 
worlds that make up their identity: that of their families of 
origin and that of the environment in which they had to 
grow up. 


It must be recognized that reunion does not represent 
absolute reparation, for there are wounds that can never be 
healed, and the time of separation can never be recovered. 
With the reunion begins a new problem that deserves 
attention. It is necessary to recognize and validate the years 
that were not spent together and the changes that have 
occurred in the young people and families over time. 
Often, such changes lead to disparities in expectations and 
problems in bonding. 


It is possible that many will not realize their dream of 
finding their loved ones; others, on the other hand, will 
be lucky enough to see their hopes come true and have 
the opportunity to be reunited with their missing children. 
Knowing the whereabouts of these children becomes, 
therefore, a fundamental part of psychosocial reparation. 
Contributing to the search and reunion of these young 
people means contributing to alleviate the pain and anguish 
of the families. It also means knowing a truth that 
happened in our country, on which the desired justice 
can be achieved and, therefore, national reconciliation. It 
represents the opportunity to present, to the public light, a 
crime against humanity, which was _ systematically 
committed in our society, and which has been kept in 
silence. It means the social recognition that these acts 
were committed and that they have not only caused deep 
damage to people's psyches, but also fissures in the 
whole system. 
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social, in the forms of relationship and in the schemes of thought. 
sation. 


Finally, it is important to note that working with people 
who have suffered from ex- traumatization also has an 
impact on the psyche of mental health workers. They do 
not become immune to what they hear, but direct contact 
with pain produces effects at both the individual and team 
levels. One of the most overwhelming feelings is the im- 
potence in the face of the vast psychosocial consequences 
left by the war. The imperative of wanting to provide 
answers and solutions to everything arises, which generates 
conflicts within the team and makes it difficult to address 
the problem. If the team does not have the resources to take 
care of itself, such as external supervision and group 
spaces in which to share such emotionally charged 
experiences, it can lead to emotional exhaustion and even 
to the disintegration of the team. In this same line, the 
omnipotent image that many of Pro-Busqueda's relatives 
have, crystallized in innu- merable expressions, such as 
"After God, Pro-Busqueda" can foment the ambivalence in 
the work team, when moving between the impotence and 
the omnipotence. This is a risk that workers should beware 
of, as it could feed false expectations in family members, 
which does not help them to adopt a more leading role. 


Recommendations 
A/ Esfedo salvadoreno 


1. That the State take public responsibility for the facts 
and recognize the damage it has caused. 
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2. That the various governmental bodies participate 
in the different spaces for reflection and creation of 
alternatives to the problem of forced disappearance and 
forced separation, by coordinating with human rights 
and mental health organizations the reparatory measures 
that should be provided, both on the material level, 
compensatton and scholarships for the young people, and 
on —the symbolic-subjective level, the creation—of 
monuments, dedicating a day to the victims, offering 
public recognition of the facts and developing mental 
health care programs. = 


3. That those responsible for crimes against humanity 
may be brought to trial and that justice may be applied, 
for true reparations must restore truth and justice. 


To non-governmental 
organizations 


1. It is important to 
achieve a greater impact 
on society. To this end, 
the non-governmental 
organizations should have 
as their main focus of 
action the coordination of 
effective networks’ with 
other organizations that 
contribute to the work of 
psychosocial reparation. 
Likewise, this work 
should promote political 
and social work, which 
should encourage the 


Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial Bodies to 
recognize the 


responsibility of — the 
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March for the creation of the 
National Search Commission 
(1999). 
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The State's responsibility in the damages caused and 
contribute to the reparation of the same. 


2. It is also suggested that the bodies responsible for 
addressing this problem, such as the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Education, the Legislative Assembly, 
among others, open spaces for reflection and that they 
consider in their agendas the issue of psychosocial care for 
war Survivors. 


3. Finally, it would be the task of non-governmental 
organizations to generate the opening of public spaces 
for debate, which would establish the responsibility of 
each social actor in addressing this problem. It must be 
made clear that we are not all responsible to the same 
extent. The State bears the greatest responsibility for the 
damages caused and, therefore, for their reparation. 
However, other sectors of society can make _ their 
contributions, such as simply putting the issue on the 
public agenda, which would contribute to raising 
awareness of this phenomenon and rethinking the 
official discourse of "forgiving and forgetting". 


To mental health teams 


1. Create or follow up on spaces for emotional 
containment, supervision and systematic training in order 
to manage the emotional intensity faced by mental 
health workers who deal with the issue of political 
violence. 


2. Intervention efforts in the field of psychosocial 
recovery should be made in conjunction with other 
disciplines and not only from the psychological branch. In 
this sense, mental health teams should dedicate part of their 
efforts to building a multidisciplinary network aimed at 
contributing to the mental health of the population. 


Conclusions and 
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tion affected by the war. This effort would be consistent 
with the idea of reparation in a_ broad _ sense, 
encompassing both the subjective-symbolic and the 
concrete. 


At the same time, interdisciplinary coordination would 
contribute to reducing the impotence-omnipotence 
dichotomy faced by mental health workers, since efforts 
would be added to the vast task of reparation and each 
person would contribute from his or her specialization. 
Likewise, it will be very important to continue 
coordinating efforts to share experiences with other 
international and national organizations, which will 
constitute professional support networks that are so 
necessary in this type of work. 


Ana Maria Paiz, a young woman reunited, visits the Assembly. 


3. As for the technical aspects of the intervention, it 
is suggested that the processes be monitored more 
constantly and that the time between workshops should 
not be so long, as this was a limitation of the experience 
described in this report. 
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systematization. The long periods between sessions did 
not allow us to go deeper into intrapsychic dynamics, as it 
would have been irresponsible to open wounds without 
having the capacity to close them. Given the limited 
human resources in the mental health area, it is suggested 
to start with more intensive collective interventions and then 
carry out follow-up sessions while starting to work withun 
new group. In this way, it could be ensured that not all 
groups are intervened in at the same time. 


Psychological teams must ensure that their experience is 
systematically recorded, to facilitate the processing of this 
experience and so that theories can be developed from 
praxis about this understudied issue. 


To society 


1. It is the responsibility of society to participate in 
public spaces for reflection on the effects of war in general 
and the problem of missing children in particular, in order 
to place these issues on the national agenda. This would 
help to raise awareness of the fact that the effects of the 
conflict continue to affect the population. 


2.It is proposed that universities should offer 
seminars, courses, diploma courses or master's degrees 
on the subject, with the aim of deepening research on the 
topic; to offer the possibility of including it in the 
training of new generations of professionals, so that they 
can provide better attention to the survivors of the war, 
specifically to the families who are victims of forced 
disappearance. 


Conclusions and recommendations l S 


3. State terrorism has been so strong that fear and 
paralysis still predominate among _ the _ people, 
preventing the population from taking action in the 
search for psychosocial reparation. Therefore, it is 
proposed to open spaces of expression that encourage the 
breaking of silence, and to promote the reconstruction of 
historical memory and collective memory, so necessary 
in mental health work and in the prevention of serious 
human rights violations. 
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e story that gives rise to this up O 
personal stories ered by Senne aa eee ay athe crying, 
for days and years, of so many women and men, mothers, 
fathers, grandmothers, brothers and relatives, burdened by 
the consequences of separations, losses and _ violence; 
invaded by the threats and fears they have experienced on a 
daily basis, between the confusing and the fearful, between 
the unbearable and the lost, who have dreamed that one 
day their suffering will end and that life will smile again in 
the eyes of that daughter, nephew or brother they have 
found. To the guilt attributed to the victims is added the 
affirmation that the only way to heal it is through the relief 
that appears with the passage of time, but it is overlooked 
that the denial of the past, the absence of historical memory, 
the active search for psychological, legal (amnesties) and 
political oblivion transform people's pain into private matters 
and, consequently, the horrors experienced become experiences 
that are almost impossible to process. 


e Asociacion Pro-Busqueda de Ninas 
y Nifios De Sanareadoe intends to make a STTOnier to the 
psychosocial reparation of families who are victims of forced 
disappearance and separation. In this sense, it presents the 
systematization of the four-year experience of the psychology 
team of the Institution. The impact of the war on its survivors, the 
way in which they developed resources to face their different 
experiences, the psychological effects on the people who lost a 
child during this period, the mourning experience of these 
families, etc. were some of the main lines of analysis of this 
work 


eace, fé of individuals and in a society, 
depends on fhe panei to learn from failures and defeats, to 
demand justice, to establish a social and collective 
responsibility for the construction of peace, to eradicate 
impunity, because peace will never be the result of injustice or 
the fruit of forgetting. Peace is the fruit of truth and justice. 
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